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Decorative wall treatment at Greenfield High School makes use of Romany-Spartan ceramic mosaics—glazed spatter Plate No. 1078 


pattern in cafeteria — unglazed spatter and custom design in shower room. 


Save construction dollars...reduce maintenance, too... 


wih ROMANY:-SPARTAN 


Plate No. 1079 


Ceramic Tile 


Dollar for dollar you just can’t beat famous Romany: 
Spartan ceramic tile as a finish for walls and floors. Why? 
It’s extra hard because it’s fired at higher temperature. 
Glazes are thicker and colors more accurately controlled. 
And only Romany-Spartan gives you “Level-Set”, a pre- 
cisely-sized 41/4” square glazed wall tile. Combined with 
new setting methods this means faster installation... 
lower initial cost. And because it’s highly resistant to dam- 
age—stays sparkling new looking with minimum mainte- 


nance — Romany-Spartan gives you lowest lifetime cost. 


Consult your architect. Have him show you the com- 
plete Romany-Spartan line: every size, color, texture and 
finish — glazed and unglazed —that you can imagine. A 
free copy of “The Talents of Tile”, showing school and 
college tile installations in full color, is yours for the 
asking. Write United States Ceramic Tile Company, 


Dept. SE-14. Canton 2. Ohio. 


GREENFIELD HIGH SCHOOL 
Greenfield, Mass 
/ 
Architect : <@) YA Vas Y 
JAMES A. BRITTON, AIA 
Greenfield, Mass. 
Tile Contractor : 
JOHN J. BANNON COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass 
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UNITED STATES CERAMIC TILE COMPANY GENUINE 


THE SPARTA CERAMIC COMPANY 
MEMBERS: TILE COUNCIL OF AMERICA AND THE PRODUCERS’ COUNCIL, INC. CLAY TILE 





A MEMO AT PRESS TIME 


to: our readers 
from: the publisher 


Announcing the successor publication 
to THE SCHOOL EXECUTIVE 

and EDUCATIONAL BUSINESS, 

starting January, 1960: 


One month ago on this page, I stated briefly that 
a single new Magazine ‘“X” was being planned 
to replace our long-standing dual coverage of the 
education market via THE SCHOOL EXECUTIVE 
and EpucATIONAL Business. We promised full 
details in the August issue, and here they are: 

Many months ago, Buttenheim Publishing 
Corporation began an intensive period of self- 
analysis to determine if its three principal publi- 
cations, which serve respectively schools (THE 
SCHOOL EXECUTIVE/EDUCATIONAL BUSINESS), 
municipalities (THE AMERICAN City), and 
construction (CONTRACTORS AND ENGINEERS), 
were geared to meet the challenges and the in- 
evitable expansion facing three such basic areas 
of public service during the decade ahead. 

Minor extensions in circulation and editorial 
scope were soon settled upon for THE AMERI- 
CAN Ciry and CONTRACTORS AND ENGINEERS. 
But the more researching and discussing we did 
on our school properties, the stronger grew our 
conviction that extensive reorganization was 
called for. A full six months ago we knew we had 
to come up with a single editorial voice which 
would take over the job of both THE ScHOoL 
EXECUTIVE and EpucaTIONAL BusiINEss, but 
which would go far beyond a mere merger of 
their two different circulations and editorial ap- 
proaches. Here are some of the carefully con- 
sidered judgments that led us to build a new pub- 
lication rather than to devise and revise within 
our present team publishing approach. 

1. Population is increasing explosively. Pro- 


OVERVIEW 


The Magazine for all Educational Executives 


ductivity, gross national product, automation 
and technological advances continue to expand. 
Outer space is within our grasp. All these condi- 
tions and factors depend on and accelerate our 
need for education—and a broadened view for 
educational executives. 

2. Changes in our economic, social and politi- 
cal life increasingly will be speeded up. Adjust- 
ments and arrangements for education, there- 
fore, are inevitable and indeed are required. 

3. There will be increasing emphasis on edu- 
cation for everyone, young and old, the intel- 
lectually gifted, and all those not thus gifted. 

4. The year by year decline in number of 
school districts will be accentuated, but as a re- 
sult there will be each year an increased number 
of school districts of sufficient size to call for an 
administrative group at the helm. 

5. There will be less and less emphasis on edu- 
cational compartments such as elementary, sec- 
ondary, higher and adult education. 

6. Many more education programs will be 
sponsored directly by business, industry, agricul- 
ture and government in cooperation with, but 
outside, the formal educational framework. 

7. Educational leadership is and will be the 
chief business of all administration in systems, 
institutions and programs, public and private. 

8. Each administrative official, regardless of 
the functions he discharges or his place in the or- 
ganizational echelon, has one primary reason for 
existence: to improve the excellence or quality 
of education. But in order to perform his par- 





ticular function effectively, he must see it in re- 
lation to all other facets of educational adminis- 
tration. 

9. The greatest good that a magazine in this 
field can serve is as a bridge of communication 
and understanding between different levels of 
administration in any one institution, and be- 
tween those with corresponding jobs in different 
schools, school systems or colleges. 

Our study convinced us that these factors de- 
manded a magazine which would be broader in 
scope and editorial coverage. We saw the neces- 
sity for a journal which would recognize and 
serve the administration of the entire educational 
enterprise regardless of job specialty. 

In the light of these judgments and conclu- 
sions it is not difficult to see how we came to se- 
lect Overview for the title of the new publica- 
tion. Our editorial aim will be to help you as an 
executive in education see your job more clearly 
in relation to the total picture. Emphasis will be 
on the long look, the judicious look. The practi- 
cal details, the news items, the occasional “how 
to” case history will all be there, but wherever 
possible we shall be highlighting significant re- 
lationships and trying to separate the mountains 
from the molehills. 

Surely as more and more billions are spent to 
achieve an improved quality of education for 
larger and larger numbers of Americans, an over- 
view is going to be essential to you as the admin- 
istrators doing the job. Overview will by no 
means be your only or primary bit of professional 
reading matter. But we are confident it will 
bring you a unique editorial approach not 
matched in any other single medium. 

It is our intention to build for OveRvIEW a 
circulation as broad and deep as educational ad- 
ministration itself. Numerically, of course, the 
chief administrative officers in public school sys- 
tems will be the largest single group, but we ex- 
pect to have significant coverage among private 
and parochial school officials and also to reach the 
top executives in colleges and universities. And 
in time we are going to try to open up the in- 
creasingly large and important group of educa- 
tors who are administering training and develop- 
ment programs independently for industry, labor 
and government. We are impressed by Dr. Har- 


old Clark’s recent study which indicates that ex- 
penditures outside regular school and higher edu- 
cational channels are already greater than the 
total sums spent from kindergarten through 
college. 

In like manner, we believe our broadened cir- 
culation and distinctive editorial approach will 
greatly expand the value of OvERVIEW as an ad- 
vertising medium for those companies who sell 
to the educational field. Some of the most im- 
portant and exciting developments affecting 
learning at every level during the 1960’s are sure 
to come from research activity and product im- 
provement campaigns of forward-looking man- 
ufacturers. OVERVIEW can communicate their 
sales messages to you in an editorial climate which 
will be alert to new product developments as 
another part of the whole picture for its readers. 

Previous announcements have revealed that 
our veteran editor and educational leader, Dr. 
Walter Cocking, will be relinquishing many of 
his duties with us for reasons of health and age 
as soon as OVERVIEW takes over from THE 
ScHOOL ExeEcuTIvE and EpucaTIONAL Busi- 
NESS. He is helping us immeasurably in our pres- 
ent planning stage on Overview, and he will 
continue in a consultant role with us after Edi- 
tor-designate Arch Shaw is able to assume the 
top spot and responsibility on a full-time basis 
on October 1. Dr. Cocking and the rest of our 
experienced staff will continue to put out THE 
ScHOOL EXECUTIVE and EpucaTIONAL Busi- 
NEss each month right up through December. 
And lastly on personnel, we are especially pleased 
to have retained the consulting services of one of 
the top magazine designers in the country, Mr. 
George Samerjan, to provide us with a com- 
pletely new and distinctive format and art treat- 
ment for OVERVIEW. 

I can only repeat that these are the busiest but 
most exciting days ever for all of us in this school 
publishing endeavor. One can scarcely expect re- 
sponse to a form letter of this sort, but naturally 
we are intensely interested in any preliminary 
reader reactions to OVERVIEW whether favorable 
or unfavorable in nature. Please address them to 
any member of our firm you know personally or 
to me. I can assure you all such communiqués 
will be promptly and personally answered. 


onal V.B utieeun. 
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Editorial 9 The School Building Crisis Water 1D. Cockinc 


What can be done to provide the school plants so urgently needed ? 





Green Sheet Beauty in Schools Vincent G. Kiinc 


Simplicity in design is presented as one source of beauty. 


Building Costs and Bond Prices Haroip F. Ciark 


Slow rise continues. 


Articles 


The Economics of School Supplies Harowp F. CLark 
School efficiency can be increased with more supplies. 
At What Age Is a Child Ready for School? 
HERBERT M. GELLES and Marion C. CouLson 


A New Jersey county re-evaluates its school entrance age policy. 


And Now All Cheer the Academic Decathlon WILLIAM C. MILLER 


We can learn from the p.e. department as we plan for our academically gifted. 


Channel for Staff Opinion Lester E. Rounps 


Professional advisory committee maintains link between staff and administration. 


Supermarket of Knowledge Roy DoNLEy 


California district builds a “self service’’ educational materials center. 


Conflict—a Reality of Administration Roatp F. CAMPBELL 
Research reveals whether conflicts between and within lay and professional groups are 
inevitable or not. 

Good Enough Isn’t . . . Rospert KRISTELLER 


. in our classrooms any more than in our pay envelopes. 


Principal to Principal—an Open Letter Ropert A. WATSON 


Reflection on the scope of the principal's responsibility 


The Concept of Dynamic Capacity Bastt CasTALpi 
Capacity determinings are not based on educational programs today. 
1200-Student High School Counters Bigness with Compactness 
Ropert C. B. PARKER and GreorGcE Hopcins 


New secondary school design for Paramus, N. J. 


School Lunch 69 Efficiency in Cafeteria Service HeERMINA ZIPPLE 


Oregon school system devises new methods for speed and excellence in lunchroom service. 


North Shore High School, Glen Head, 
N. Y., by Vincent G. Kling, architect. Mr. 


Kling writes on potent oe van buildings Contents continued fad 
in this month’s Green Sheet. 
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n-X Glass T 


Tinting effectively blocks glare 
Note the striking difference in the 
two actual photographs. 
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Reduce Classroom Glare 


with New SUN-X Glass Tinting 


Now you can economically eliminate distracting, 
eye-fatiguing glare from school classrooms... and 
improve light level quality throughout the room. 


New Sun-X Glass Tinting, a liquid plastic dis- 
covery by Du Pont, makers of “Better Things For 
Better Living...Through Chemistry,” gives you 
positive, all-day sun control without any effort on 
your part. It effectively screens glare, diffuses sun- 
light, without any mechanical devices to raise or 
lower... without the necessity of constant adjust- 
ments. Sun-X replaces blinds and shades, thus 
eliminating a costly maintenance factor. 


New Sun-X Glass Tinting is applied quickly and 
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Manufactured by Du Pont 
1719 SUNSET 


neatly to your existing windows by a unique miracle- 
flow process. It bonds tightly and is guaranteed in 
writing not to chip, crack or peel. No special main- 
tenance is required — you wash Sun-X tinted win- 
dows in the usual manner. 


Available in your choice of 11 distinctive colors, 
Sun-X Glass Tinting gives you the distortion-free 
appearance, the trouble-free convenience of expen- 
sive factory tinted glass at a fraction of the cost. 


Get more value from your classroom windows 
by improving the transmitted light, eliminating glare 
and improving student performance. Send now for 
your free copy of “Solve Sun Problems With Sun-X.” 
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Editorial Advisory Board 


Terms Expire December 31, 1959: 


Russell T. Cregg, Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison 


L. D. Haskew, Vice President and Dean, Col- 
lege of Education, University of Texas, Austin 


Edgar L. Morphet, Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley 


Truman M. Pierce, Dean, College of Education, 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn 


G. E. Rast, Superintendent of Schools, West- 
port, Connecticut 


Terms Expire December 31, 1960: 


William E. Bishop, Superintendent of Schools, 
Englewood, Colorado 


Harold B. Gores, President, Educational Facili- 
ties Laboratories, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Van Miller, Professor of Education, University 
of Illinois, Urbana 
Schools, 


L. H. Shepoiser, Superintendent of 


Wichita, Kansas 


Earle W. Wiltse, Superintendent of Schools, 


Des Plaines, Illinois 


Terms Expire December 31, 1961: 


A. D. Albright, Executive Director of Extended 
Programs, University of Kentucky 


Daniel R. Davies, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Cecil D. Hardesty, Superintendent of Schools, 
San Diego County, California 


Cyril C. Sargent, Professor of Education, Gradu- 
ate School of Education, Harvard University 


Grant Venn, Superintendent of Schools, Corn- 
ing, New York 


Terms Expire December 31, 1962: 


James W. Bushong, Superintendent of Schools, 
Grosse Point, Michigan 


WwW. W. Caudill, Architect, 
Scott and Associates, 


Caudill, 
Houston, Texas 


Rowlett, 
John E, Corbally, Jr., Coordinator, The Ohio 
State University, Columbus 


John €E. French, Principal, North Shore High 
School, Glen Head, New York 


R. O. Nelson, Superintendent of Schools, New- 
port News, Virginia 


Terms Expire December 31, 1963: 


Jack A. Culbertson, Assistant Professor, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Eugene 


Victor R. Cullens, Superintendent of Schools, 
Ephrata, Washington 


John H. Fischer, Superintendent 
Baltimore, Maryland 


of Schools, 
T. A. Roach, Superintendent of Schools, An- 
drews, Texas 


Archibald B. Shaw, Superintendent of Schools, 
Scarsdale, New York 


Buttenheim Publishing Corporation 
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14 Washington Scene 
48 Spotlight—News of the Educational Field 


Departments 


11 Keynotes New Product Reviews 


64 Conference Calendar Manufacturers’ Catalogs 
Audio-Visual Aids 


Index to Advertisers 


77 Professional Library 
78 Pamphlets of Interest 


PREVIEW OF SEPTEMBER 


Each year the president of the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators presents in the September issue a letter addressed to all 
school administrators. The current president, Martin W. Essex, super- 
intendent of Akron, Ohio Schools, will tell of the plans of the Associa- 
tion and pinpoint the tasks which lie before us. . . . The major fea- 
ture is an analysis of the arguments pro and con on federal support of 
education. Hollis P. Allen, professor of education at Claremont Gradu- 
ate School, presents the historical record of federal financial support 
from 1787 to the present time. The arguments against federal support 
are marshalled by John R. Miles, educational director for the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce. Arguments for federal support are presented 
by Max J. Rubin, New York attorney and currently president of the 
New York State Citizens Committee for the public schools. The major 
discussions are followed by brief rebuttals. The total story is an inter- 
esting and important one. You will want to call it to the attention of 
the people of your community. In addition, the September issue 
provides an unusual quality of other articles and features. 


Wa ter D. Cockinc, editor 
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Phys-Exerciser 
PORTABLE e VERSATILE 
ECONOMICAL 


Four-In-One Apparatus costs less 
than any single-purpose item. Con- 
verts in seconds to side horses, 
parallel bars or balance beam. Ad- 
justable instantly without tools, 18” 
to 30” high, Tubular steel construc- 
tion. Stores compactly. Stand tops 
padded, green vinyl covered; metal 
parts, coral color. 


For Side-Horse 


ip Exercises 
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For Parallel 
Bar Exercises 


For Balance 
Beam Exercises 


° 
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NEW physical education equipment 
designed especially for elementary schools 


MEDART’S PHYS-EDUCATOR provides virtually all popular exercise 
equipment in one compact, economical unit—trapeze, rings, climbing rope 
and pole, and chinning bar plus vertical and horizontal ladders. 


Folds instantly, compactly, against wall to form stall bars. Open, unit is 
7'9” high, 80” long, 34” wide. Closed, unit extends 8” from wall. 


Rugged steel tube construction, rigidly reinforced. Durably finished in 
combination of bright, beautiful colors. 


Installs easily in gyms, playrooms, corridors—wherever space is available. 


Exercise Book included. Suggests a hundred practical exercises for elementary 
age children. 


aa’ EDART he 


FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INC. + 3534 DEKALB ST. « ST. LOUIS 18, MO. 


Name 


a 
3 
Send information on: {_] Phys-Educator {_] Phys-Exerciser ; 
r 
f 
a 
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School 
Address 
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The School Building Crisis 


M... COMMUNITIES are faced with a serious and 


ever increasing problem. Additional school plant is 
needed now, and much more will be required in the 
years ahead. At the same time the local community’s 
financial ability based primarily on the property tax is 
insufficient in most areas to meet present needs. The 
situation will worsen in future years. 

Little has been done at the state level to provide eithe1 
money or credit to help the local communities with the 
problem. And in several states even if state resources 
were thrown fully into the fray, there still would not be 
the needed financial ability to finance the growth pro- 
gram. 

The problem is further complicated by the high cost 
of borrowed money—the interest paid for bonds. The 
rate today is more than twice as much as it was 5 years 
ago. The effect is a greatly increased cost for the build- 
ings constructed. The inflationary spiral continues and 
the forecasters predict its continuing rise for many years. 

The irresistible tide of ever increasing population (178 
million today and more than 300 million conservatively 
predicted by the year 2000) means, in addition to more 
plant, thousands of additional teachers and other per- 
sonnel, an ever increasing amount of supplies and equip- 
ment, substantial increases in the cost of operation, 
maintenance and services. All these things will require 


much more money every year. 


A. THE SAME TIME all other tax-supported com- 


munity agencies are also expanding and hence seek addi- 
tional funds. The tussle for the tax dollar has grown into 
a mighty struggle. The dollars derived from the property 
tax are just too few to go round. The tremendous de- 
mands made on this tax have reached the breaking point. 
Relief from the high property tax is called for in a ma- 
jority of communities rather than further increase. State 
aid in its various forms has not been sufficient to provide 
either the needed relief or to finance the needed com- 
munity functions. 

The cost of buildings continues to increase. Higher 
labor and materials cost, higher prices for real estate 
add up to ever increasing unit costs. No informed person 
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is forecasting any lessening of any of these costs. ‘This 
means that it will cost more and more to construct a 
given amount of building. What has happened over the 
past ten years undoubtedly will continue to occur. In 
other words, a dollar will not buy as much building as 
in past years. 

The dilemma then facing communities is: What can 
be done to provide the plant which is needed? 


M... PEOPLE WANT decent and desirable plant facili- 
ties. At the same time under our tax structure and re- 
lated laws, the ability of local communities grows smalle1 
as time moves on. Many proposals are advanced in ef- 
forts to meet the needs of the situation. Some of these 
are ill-advised, such as using cheaper materials with the 
inevitable result later on of exceedingly high mainte- 
nance costs. Some say “build classrooms only,” failing to 
understand the plant needs of a decent educational pro- 
gram. In these days when everyone is urging a greate) 
degree of educational excellence more and better facili- 
ties are required. For instance, to teach science efficiently 
in today’s world far more extensive facilities are required 
than was the case a few years ago. Auditoriums, lunch- 
rooms, libraries, play rooms, field houses and space for 
individual study are as necessary for quality education 
as the modern kitchen, the modern office building, the 
modern industrial plant and the modern supermarke 

So on the one hand there is the need for more and 
better plant, which will cost more than it used to. And 
as population and our technology increase, so will the 
need for more and better schoolhouses. The other side 
of the coin is that under our 19th century tax structure, 
communities cannot continue much longer to meet their 
school plant needs. The desire may be there but the 
financial ability is not. 

As I see it, one of the most important and _ pressing 
problems before the American people is to find a way 
to build the educational plant the nation needs, and at 
the same time to find the financial means to do it. An 
outstanding national commission which could propose 
a reasonable and necessary solution would render a great 


service to the American people. 
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In this test, a Multi-Clean Floor Machine with pol- 
ishing brush operates day after day without stop- 
ping. Revolutions are counted to learn how well 
a wax stands wear, buffing, and adheres to floor. 


Easy to apply, easy to remove. A single applico- 
tion of Multi-Clean Wax Remover loosens and 
allows fast, easy removal of several coats of wax. 
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New Multi-Clean waxes resist dirt! 


Yes, these 6 new floor waxes actually 
resist soiling and black marking. 

This is because MULTI-CLEAN re- 
search has discovered how to for- 
mulate these waxes so they are 
completely free of the “inherent 
tack”’ which is present in so many 
other waxes and similar finishes. It 
means your floors will need cleaning 
less often and when they do become 
soiled, dirt is easily buffed off. 

Users are especially enthusiastic 
over the manner in which their 
MULTI-CLEAN-waxed floors stay free 
of rubber burns and black marks. 
Excels in 13 scientific tests! Each 
MuLt1-CLEAN Waterproof Wax has 
proved itself by passing 13 rigorous 
tests. 

In these tests they’ve been com- 
pared with leading competitive 
brands and have proved excel- 
lent or superior in stability, light 





color, leveling, drying time, adhe- 
sion, buffability, gloss, slip resistance, 
wear resistance, water resistance, 
color retention, and easy removal. 


6 Waxes. You can now buy MULTI- 
CLEAN Waxes with solids content of 
12%, 15%, and 18%. Each is avail- 
able in regular and anti-slip form. 


Used according to the MULTI- 
CLEAN METHOD, these unusual new 
waxes will help your men save hours 
of time and gallons of material. 


For complete information on the 
scientific MULTI-CLEAN METHOD of 
floor care and these new 
dirt-resisting waxes, 
see your nearest MULTI- 
CLEAN Distributor or 
write today to Multi- 
Clean Products, Inc., 
Dept.SE 83-89,St. Paul 
16, Minnesota. 
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Need for experimentation 


WHEN Ir comes to finding the ways to achieve desired 
goals in education, more fact and less opinion is needed. 

It is disheartening in the present situation that such 
a small number of experimental studies are currently 
being conducted. Apparently administrators and_ their 
boards are unconvinced of the need and value of such 
studies. Too, where there is an ever-increasing tug for a 
larger part of the expenditure dollar, it is difficult to 
allocate funds for research. Educational institutions, 
even in our colleges, have too few people who are com- 
petent to do research. 

Such research as is done is largely comparative and 
analytical, and deals with the merit of presently known 
facts. There seems to be little imagination of possible 
new ways of doing things. So educational institutions 
go on doing as they have been doing, only slightly adapt- 
ing traditional procedures to new conditions. 

The current situation demands more than this. An 
educator who recently spent considerable time in the 
eastern half of the country said at the end of his stay 
that he had found little experimentation going on in 
either schools or colleges. This is tragic. 

It appears that if a change in the research situation 
is to come, there must be developed a much greater be- 
lief than now exists that the new can best be based upon 
the results of experimentation. More competent research 
people must be developed by our colleges. Funds for re- 
search must be allocated in educational budgets. Finally, 
there must be a will to use research results even though 


they are in conflict with traditional thinking and practice. 


Developing Educational Leaders 


As THE leadership function of the school administrator 
increases in importance, the question is how to develop 
leadership. In the preparation of school administrators, 
there has been increasing attention to the development 
of leadership; yet no one can say positively what it is 
that causes leadership abilities to emerge. 

It has been demonstrated that a person may possess 
the finest personality characteristics and yet exercise poor 
leadership. On the other hand, some who lack effective 
personality traits have exercised real leadership. It is 
important to recognize this for it was once believed that 
there was a high relationship between personality quali- 
ties and leadership. 

What then can a preparation program contribute to 
leadership development in educational administration ? 
The following emphases are advanced for consideration : 


A leadership preparation program should provide a 
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KEYNOTES 


comments on the educational scene 





broad cultural opportunity in what is customarily known 
as “liberal” education. Again, the program should pro- 
vide opportunity for the potential leader to understand 
the function of the school in a free society. The program 
should emphasize the nature and characteristics of peo- 
ple. More specifically, it should deal with functions and 
responsibilities of the educational administrator to the 
school and to the community. It should provide oppor- 
tunity under trained supervision to observe leadership 
in action. It also should have a place for apprenticeship 
in leadership situations. 

While we know little for sure about leadership de- 
velopment, those charged with leadership development 
should increase their efforts and particularly their re- 


search activities. 


The Growth of Adult Education 


RECENTLY it was announced that the Fund for Adult 
Education would give substantial financial support for 
programs whose aim was to prepare citizens for leader- 
ship roles and understanding of current problems. The 
aim is praiseworthy. The money can help effect a de- 
sirable goal. Let us hope that this special effort will 
achieve a large measure of success. 

Here we have another illustration of a growing be- 
lief that the best solution of most public issues and prob- 
lems is found through organized study. The project also 
dramatizes attention to the increasingly broad scope of 
adult education practices. 

We have come a long way in a surprisingly short time 
in the ways adult education is used. It was only yesterday 
when the term “adult education” meant the correction 
of illiteracy and courses in Americanization. Such efforts 
continue, but they are only a tiny portion of the total 
program of adult education today. 

Adult education programs have many sponsors. Among 
them are schools and colleges, the military services, all 
types of governmental agencies, churches, libraries, busi- 
ness, agriculture, labor and industry. While there is no 
accurate census of the number of people now participat- 
ine in some form of adult education, a study made re- 
cently by a reliable research group estimated that in 
1958 approximately 70 million adults were involved in 
some form of organized study. 

School administrators must give more attention to 
this movement. It deserves their support. It requires 
their careful study and analysis. It should be an integral 
part of every community’s total educational program. 
Indeed it may well be that the solution to providing edu- 
cational programs of excellence for children lies in 


proper programs of adult education. 





The economies of School Supplies by HAROLD F. CLARK 


EVERYONE WANTS A school building equipment and supplies, on the other gs. Sixty years ago buildings were 


5 percent of the building equipment 
But it must always be kept in mind directly and immediately. total. Today equipment is 75 percent 


in 
as nice as the community can afford. hand, affect the educational process 7 
that the building is the place where As was pointed out in these arti- of the building equipment total. 
the education goes on and that it cles recently, American business has Business has also increased its use of 
may not have too much to do with drastically raised its expenditure on supplies much faster than has edu- 
the education. The educational equipment as compared with build- cation. There is little doubt that busi- 
ness has increased its efficiency faster 

SE-207 than has education. Part of the an- 


e swer may lie here. Most schools 

FCO N 0 M | @.\ | would probably increase their effi- 

cr ol-a U } P ciency by increasing their educa- 
tional supplies. 

BY “Wfarv-man DU R A B LE Complex societies require complex 


educational and training systems. We 

have a very complex society in the 
School-quip furniture is specifically suited United States which has given rise 
to meet the seating requirements in the ; to a complicated series of educa- 
classrooms of today. Each chair and desk : } tional systems. 
in this complete line is correctly styled 
and built to last. They fit into your bud- 
get and can be depended upon in your 
plans for future expansions. 


We have the regular system of ele- 
mentary schools, high schools, col- 
leges and universities, public or pri- 
vate, but today this is far from the 
Administrators and architects planning for total educational program of the 
the future with current economy in mind country. 
will specify School-quip furniture. For com- 

te ji ati see your local School- TABLET ARM CHAIR, . : 
plete information, ee I MODEL 901 up in industry that is almost as ex- 
quip distributor or write to us today. ; 

‘ Large plas- i | tensive and expensive as the regular 
tic top work ‘ - 
soace Nisa?" system. Many of our largest indus- 
x 2a". j ° 3 e 
ad cea , trial concerns have expenditures for 
halt. Sent “Tab education, training and research that 
— -_ equal or surpass our largest univer- 


An educational system has grown 


Pat. Pend. sities. This development has added 


SAFETY CHAIR greatly to the educational strength of 
MODEL 900 the a nited States. 
Contour shaped for | a “1: 
caps lg : Ihe military has a very large edu- 
seat heights from 4 i : 
ae ee, cational program. Thousands of or- 
ganizations in the United States run 
educational programs. The educa- 
tional program of these organiza- 
tions together cover almost all fields 
of knowledge. Most of these pro- 
OPEN FRONT DESK, MODEL 903 grams are available to people 
18” x 24” through their entire lives. This also 
roomy top. P , 
PF 10 heights adds to the total education available 
oe from 21 oe: 
thru 30’. in the country. In addition to all of 


TP 
Pat. Pend. A this, there are many opportunities 














The exclusive School-quip leg : apres 
design provides extra stability, for individuals to pursue their own 
improved balance and positive i 
wall protection. In addition, students enjoy 
correct, comfortable posture support. 


education. 








SCHOOL-QUIP DIVISION " Dr. Clark, Economic Analyst at Teach- 


~ ARD-MAN INCORPORATED Jo) (mii) | ers College, Columbia University, can 
i JACKSON, MICHIGAN also be read on page 24. 
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Manual Training High School, Denver 


° ® A P - ‘ ® 
a A FLOORS WITH Mrrenasiie:taiiliagy 


Vina-Lux vinyl asbestos tile needs only 
minimum care to retain its surface luster 
and fresh color through long years of use. 
Simple mopping removes spilled foods or 
liquids, stains or scuffs. And Vina-Lux 
resilience underfoot makes walking and 


working more pleasant. 


See sur catalog ia 


—$ 
AMERICAN 

SCHOOL ANB 
GRIVERSITY 


AZGROCK FLOOR 
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PRODUCTS 


UVALDE ROCK ASPHALT CO. + 524 FROST BANK BLDG. + SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


And, if one of your problems is mass feed- 


ing, Vina-Lux is the correct flooring for you. 
Grease, acid and alkali won't injure its clean 
lasting beauty. Vina-Lux is now available in 
42 eye-appealing colors and 5 styles. Ask 
us for samples and descriptive color chart, 


no obligation. 


DIVISION 





SE-209 


See the nail on top. It is easy 
to put on chairs. See the 
rubber cushion. It cushions 
shocks. It stops noise. See 
the broad flat steel base. It 
slides easily. It protects 
floors. Are there Bassick rub- 
ber cushion glides on chairs 
and tables in your classroom? 


9.48 


See cur catalog ie 


THE Bassick CoMPANY, 
Bridgeport, 5, Conn. 
In Canada: Belleville, Ont. 


or write for copy 
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WASHINGTON SCENE 





news from the capital affecting education 


Education for the Age of Science 


One of the most significant officially- 
sponsored recommendations for the 
adjustment of American education 
to clear and present needs has for 
several weeks been gathering dust in 
an obscure pigeonhole. 

1957 that 


Washington official- 


It was in November 
satellite-scared 
dom called for scientific aid, and 
President Eisenhower asked James 
R. Killian, Jr., head of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, to 
leave his post in Cambridge to be- 
come Special Assistant for Science 
and ‘Technology. One of Dr. Killian’s 


assignments was the chairmanship 


of the President’s Science Advisory 
Committee. Much of his advice on 


scientific matters was properly given 


| behind closed doors, but an 18,000- 


word report issued by a 9-member 


panel of the Committee hit the na- 
tion’s headlines. 

A look at the personnel of this 
panel inspires confidence in its pro- 
posals. ‘The list includes: Lee Du- 
Bridge, president of the California 
Institute of Technology, who was 
chairman of the panel; John Bur- 
chard, dean of social science at MIT; 
Henry Chauncey of the Educational 
Testing Service; Caryl Haskins, pres- 
ident of the Carnegie Institution of 
Frederick Lindvall, 


dean of engineering at the California 


Washington; 


Institute of Technology; James A. 
Perkins, vice-president of the Car- 


negie Corporation; Alan T. Water- 


|man of the National Science Foun- 


dation; Dael Wolfle of the Associa- 
the Advancement of Sci- 


Jerrold R. 


tion for 
ence; and Zacharias, 
physics, MIT. 

This is not the first group to make 
an urgent call for action on the 
school and college front. The White 
House Conference on Education, 
headed by Defense Secretary Mc- 


Elroy; the National Citizens Com- 


mission for the Public Schools, 
headed by Roy E. Larsen; and the 
Rockefeller Brothers Fund Report 
on Education all made the same plea, 
and the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare amplified them in 
numerous conferences with the press. 
National organizations of educators 
made their convention — platforms 
sounding boards for these proposed 
revisions. Countless school adminis- 
trators, teachers, professors, school 
board members and interested lay- 
men struggled for years to realize 
these goals. 

The goals now outlined “at the 
summit,” therefore, are not alto- 
gether new, but seldom has a group 
of advisors on education included 
so many distinguished leaders. ‘Their 
statements carry an authority that is 
tantamount to finality. Also, the call 
to action received strong endorse- 
ment by the President. The American 
people will certainly act now, if they 


are ever going to act at all. 


Project—education 
The 


for the Age of Science,” calls for the 


report, entitled “Education 


following: 

(1) adequate provision for tal- 
ented youth in the quickened pursuit 
of enriched studies; 

(2) better prepared, more highly 
respected teachers who are paid 
higher salaries while they are re- 
lieved of non-teaching duties; 

(3) liberal arts courses as well as 
scientific studies for students expect- 
ing to follow scientific and technical 
careers; 

(4) improvement of scientific ed- 
ucation at all levels, including an 
attempt to give the non-scientist a 
better understanding of science; and 

(5) identification and __ stimula- 
tion of individuals with the talent to 


become scientists or engineers. 
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Specifically, the report recom- 
mends: 
(a) the 


courses in high schools and colleges 


revitalizing of science 
—to serve current progress; 

(b) a greater use of television, 
films and tape recordings, and more 
research on how to use them effec- 
tively; and 

(c) the granting of substantial 
awards and prizes for outstanding 


teachers. 


“The educated man” 

The report’s warning to Americans 
that they 
ereater value to intellectual excel- 


must begin to attach 
lence was widely noted in the press. 


The warning scored a direct hit 
against those who seem to consider 
education silly—-even dangerous. The 
terms “ege head” and “intellectual” 
are not always used with approba- 
tion, even by others than “beatniks” 
and “rock-and-rollers.” The report’s 
chief value lies in its recognition of 
“the educated man.” 

While the panel emphasized, as it 
was expected to, the need for scien- 
tists and engineers, it also stressed 
that all education, not science edu- 
cation alone, should be strengthened. 
“A broad base of education is needed 
to make America a better place in 
which to live—and a stronger nation 
more likely to survive,” the framers 
of the report wrote. 

All of these improvements will take 
money. The report includes a rec- 
ommendation that expenditures for 
education in the United States be 
raised to at least $30 billion a year. 
Estimated current outlay is $18 bil- 
lion. 

The President’s statement, issued 
with the report, said: “The report 
makes clear that the strengthening 
of scientific and engineering educa- 
tion requires the strengthening of all 
education.” One of the panel’s pro- 
posals—that the status of teachers 
in their communities be raised—was 
President. He 


“Higher salaries are the first 


underscored by the 
said: 
requirement, but we need also to 
recognize the great importance of 
what teachers do, and to accord them 
the encouragement, understanding 
and recognition which help to make 
the teaching profession attractive to 
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increasing numbers of first-rate peo- 
ple.” 


Handling the apparatus 

Education has always been held a 
rampart of freedom in free societies. 
It was so acclaimed by all the found- 
ing fathers of the American repub- 
lic. Now, as the techniques of wat 
grow more complicated, it is also be- 
coming a weapon of national defense. 
Winston Churchill, in an address to 
Parliament during World War II, 
said: ‘“The future of the world... . 
is left to the highly educated races 
who alone can handle the scientific 
apparatus necessary for preeminence 
in peace or survival in war.” 

Hundreds of school districts and 
classrooms throughout the country 
are already participating in this long- 
continuing program to prepare those 
who “can handle the scientific ap- 
paratus necessary for preeminence in 
peace or survival in war.” What is 
most needed now is adequate financ- 
ing. 

The 


means unaware of this need. Right 


present Congress is by no 
now, there is prepared, sponsore:| 
and ready-for-the-floor legislation in 
both houses of Congress which would 
greatly increase our expenditures for 
education, even if it did not immedi- 
ately provide for the amount of in- 
crease proposed by Killian’s Com- 
One of 


approved by the House Education 


mittee. these bills was 
and Labor Committee by a vote of 
18-10 not much more than a month 
ago. The ten members voting “no” 
called the bill “an ominous piece of 
legislation.” They said it represented 
‘a shocking disregard for fiscal re- 
sponsibility and integrity,” and car- 
ried with it “the potential of inde- 
fensible waste of the taxpayers’ 
money.” Those who advocate early 
passage of the measure, on the other 
hand, say that it is “now or never.” 

Meanwhile, James R. Killian has 
returned to mit to become Chair- 
man of the Corporation of mrt, the 
institution he left to become Scien- 
tific Assistant to the President, and 
“EDUCATION BILLS OUTLOOK IS DIM,” 
says a current 2-column news head. 

The report entitled “Education for 
the Age of 


Science” gathers dust. 
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HOW TO INCREASE LEARNING 


AND SAFETY IN YOUR SCHOOL 
... economically 


Leading educators and adminis- 
trators agree that adequate sound 
facilities are of great importance 
to the modern school. A cen- 
tralized sound system helps 
teachers stimulate student inter- 
est in music, civics and current 
events, while it provides admin- 
istrators with an efficient way to 
communicate with classrooms. 


But standard control consoles, 
which offer a wide range of op- 
tional features, may exceed your 
school’s needs and budget. Now, 
with the new Bogen economy con- 
sole, you can give your school a 
basic centralized sound control 
that can receive and broadcast 
radio programs, student-acted 
plays and recordings and also 
transmit a spoken message to 75 
rooms, individually or at once. 





New Bogen 
Economy 
Console 





With its built-in sensitive radio, 
high-fidelity record player and 
individually controllable micro- 
phone inputs, the new Bogen 
economy console provides the 
versatility and control you’d ex- 
pect to find only in consoles cost- 
ing much more. Best of all, when 
you specify Bogen you’re assured 
of quality and reliability that 
only sound specialists with over 
25 years of experience can sup- 
ply. Bogen also provides qualified 
engineering advice to help you 
plan and estimate the installa- 
tion of your sound system. 


Give your school an educational 
and safety advantage it can’t 
afford to be without. Write today 
for free descriptive literature on 
the new economy console. Also 
ask for information on the new 
Vandal Alarm System—the sound 
way to protect your school. 


------MAIL COUPON NOW!--: 
BOGEN-PRESTO CO., PARAMUS, N. J. 8 
A Division of the Siegler Corporation 


Please send me free literature. 


Name and Title 
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In the New Mills High School... 





MISCO WIRE GLASS 


eoted  i-ii, | 5mm -) 7 Vek mf 
and PROTECTION 





Architects: John Lyon Reid & Partners 
San Francisco, Calif. 


The desirable combination of attractive appearance and fire safety Partner-in-charge: Burton L. Rockwell, A.I, A. 
Glass and Glazing: San Francisco 


are happily united in the new Mills High School, of the San Mateo Union Glas Comneny 


High School District at Millbrae, California. Here 15,000 square feet of 
handsome Mississippi Polished Misco offer the proven protection of 
wire glass to help safeguard students and building against tragic and 
costly fire losses. A recognized fire retardant, Mississippi Wire Glass is the Write for 
original solid wire glass upon which the Underwriters’ standard was free catalog. 
based in 1899... the standard today by which all others are judged. Address 
Don't bargain with safety. Give your school the protection that only Deportment 16. 
wire glass affords. Specify Mississippi Wire Glass. Available as 


in “see-through” or obscure patterns wherever quality glass is sold. ae e ty S : hoe gS f | i 


GLASS COMPAN Y 
88 Angelica St. @ St. Louis 7, Missouri 


NEW YORK e CHICAGO e FULLERTON, CALIFORNIA 
WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF ROLLED, FIGURED AND WIRED GLASS 
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High-Impact Polystyrene 
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AVAILABLE 
IN 3 SIZES 





School Rooms 


COMPACT, SCUFF-RESISTANT TRAYS FOR MANY USES 


These trays are rugged in construction, lightweight, and 
have a smooth easy-to-clean finish. Molded rim around the 
tray provides easy handling and extra rigidity and helps 
to assure years of practical service. Washington High- 
Impact Tote Trays are vacuum formed in a practical, 
neutral, buff colored polystyrene. Each tray has a 1” x 21,” 
name card holder for identification purposes attached. 
Here’s a convenient way to store school supplies, laboratory 
equipment, gym shoes, etc., in a limited area. 


Lockers & Gymnasiums 






































One-piece, rounded corners make cleaning easy. Trays may 
be washed with soap or detergent and warm water, and 
are unaffected by most products found in home, hospital, 
gymnasium, laboratories or locker rooms. 








Home Worksho ps All trays are 19” overall length, and are in 3 sizes: 914” wide 

by 41%” high, 1034” wide by 414” high, and 1234” wide by 

41,” high. 
FOR MORE INFORMATION ON “WASHINGTON” 
TOTE TRAYS, MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


le 
. To: WASHINGTON STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
—=t—Jebbeleiteset 1940 East 11th St., Tacoma 1, Washington 
Dept. SE-1 
SEND MORE INFORMATION ON TOTE TRAYS 


OISTINCTIVE BUILDING PRODUCTS 


Name 
WASHINGTON STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. Business Address 


Tacoma 1, Washington 











IN CANADA: General Saies Syndicate, 202-470 Granvilie Street, Vancouver, B. C., Canada 
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especially for schools 


Pictured are three 5-section units arranged as a room divider. 


Before you equip another classroom, get the facts about... 


NEW, LOW-COST ROOM DIVIDERS BY HONOR 


Colorful new HONOR Room Dividers adjust to changing 
classroom activities. In addition to their primary purpose as low- 
cost space dividers, they also serve as versatile bookcases or 
storage units. 

The sectional back panels are reversible to permit easy access 
to either side of the cabinet. Unit can be set up as a regular 
bookcase, or with back panels arranged so that some shelves face 
one direction, others the opposite. 

Constructed of heavy gauge steel, with sound-resistant tem- 
pered hardboard back panels. Never before so much quality and 
versatility for so little money. Write today for free literature and 
prices. The H-O-N Company, Muscatine, lowa. 


QO) ay JOR | 


(9 i 
THE HONOR SCHOOL LINE BY H-O-N CO., MUSCATINE, IOWA 
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TWO MODELS: 4-shelf unit (above) offers 1314” inside 
shelf height; 5-shelf unit, 10/2” inside shelf height. Out- 
side dimensions of both units are the same: 61” H x 30” 
W x 12” D. COLORS: Cabinet, gray or blue; Back Panels, 
coral, blue, yellow, spruce, sandalwood or gray. 
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LOOK af the hazards 


SE-214 


SLIPPERINESS 


Taking slipperiness out of your floors is worthwhile 
insurance against slips and falls. 

It’s easily done with a specially blended West resin 
emulsion. This safe, high-traction finish contains no 
wax — yet produces a glossy, hard, durable film on 
all types of floors. 

Slipperiness is only one of many floor problems. 
Others are just as common. Staining. Dirt retention. 
Excessive dust. High labor costs. To name a few. All 


can be prevented — often at reduced cost — with a 
complete WEST FLOOR CARE PROGRAM. 

The WEST FLOOR CARE PROGRAM consists of three basic 
steps. Cleaning. Sealing. Maintaining. Each adapted 
to the individual needs of floors by West Representa- 
tives who specialize in methods as well as materials 

We'd be glad to show you how a WEST FLOOR CARE 
PROGRAM protects floors, modernizes methods, elimi- 
nates hazards. Write, or telephone your local West office. 


west CHEMICAL PRODUCTS INC., 42-16 West Street, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 





‘eee 6 ee 3 ee | 
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it 
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PRODUCTS INC 
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WEST DISINFECTING DIVISION | 
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P 
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Branches in principal cities * In Canada: 5621-23 Casgrain Ave., Montreal 
] Please send your 32-page booklet, ‘‘The Proper Care of Floors.” 


Please have a West Representative telephone for an appointment. 


Mail this coupon with your letterhead to Dept. 6 








The colored material floating on top 
of the scrub water in the jar is actual 
floor tile, ground off by a too-abra- 
sive, nationally distributed, synthetic 
floor pad of recommended grade. 


2 


This jar contains scrubbings from an 
identical area, for an identical scrub- 
bing time. There is no solid flooring 
material. A Brillo #3 pad was used 
here. (The recommended grade.) 


Reproduction of actual photograph 


Are your floors being washed down the drain? 
Here’s what comparison tests prove about floor pads 


The purpose of a floor scouring pad for use with a 
floor maintenance machine is to remove the traffic 
grime, old wax and stains from the floor. Unfortunately, 
some of the widely advertised, synthetic floor pads now 
being sold are so abrasive that they remove the floor 
surface, too... as these tests prove: 


The test set-up: Two identical areas of asphalt tile 
floor are scrubbed with plain water for five minutes 
each. The same floor machine is used for each area. 


AREA 1... scrubbed with the recommended grade 
of a nationally advertised synthetic scrubbing pad. 


AREA 2. . . scrubbed with the recommended grade 
of Brillo metal fiber Floor Pad. 


Procedure: After scrubbing, all of the water and free 
solid matter is collected from each area and deposited 
in identical glass beakers (see photo). 

Results: The first beaker, on left in photo, shows the 
wash water settled in the lower part of jar. The colored 
matter floating on top is actual flooring, ground from the 


tiles by the severe abrasive action of the synthetic pad! 


The second beaker contains the material from the 
section of the floor cleaned with the Brillo Floor Pad. It 
contains only the wash water with dirt settled to the 
bottom. The minute amount of actual tile material is 
barely sufficient to tint the water. 


Conclusions: The floor pad used on area #1 is far 
too abrasive for floor-cleaning use. Its repeated use will 
cause serious floor damage. 

Brillo Floor Pads remove dirt and grime, yet are safe 
for any floor surface. 

Please bear in mind 
that Brillo Floor 
Pads have a con- 
tinuous record for 
over 20 years of 
safe, efficient, 
economical floor 
maintenance. 
Investigate before 
you buy! 


BRILLO’ Floor Pads 


The safe way to beautiful floors 
BRILLO MANUFACTURING CO., INC., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
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Simplicity, one source of beauty in 
design, is illustrated in the library 
of the C. E. Cole Jr. High School, 
Lavreldale, Pa., designed by Archi- 
tect Vincent G. Kling. 


OUR SCHOOLS 


what the citizen wants to know about education 





BEAUTY IN SCHOOLS 


by VINCENT G. KLING, A.1.A. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


One shouldn’t have to defend beauty in a school 


building, any more than one should have to defend 
beauty in a private secretary. But the fact is, life 
as we know it demands defenses—or at least ex- 
planations—for both. In the case of the secretary, 
a simple phrase like “She can type, too!” is usually 
enough to preserve her and the company’s honor 
—to allay suspicion that she was hired in spite of, 
not because of, her clerical aptitudes. But the 
beautiful school is not so easily justified. To point 
out that it works well, even turns out good stu- 
dents, is not enough to appease a skeptical public, 
which believes that beauty in schools is costly. 
For, while our society is agreed that women 
ought to be delighting to the eye, and that a pretty 
secretary is preferable to a plain one of equal 
talents, we’re not so sure about schools. We feel 
a little guilty about creating beauty in public 
works, even when the cost is the same; indeed, it 
sometimes seems that we gain a sense of virtue 
from a stern denial of viewing something pleasing. 
Witness our pride in the die-straight superhigh- 
ways and perfectly engineered interchanges that 
have thrown the countryside into an uproar of 
ugliness. We are fond of saying, “Nothing is too 
good for our kids,” while we secretly fear spoiling 


them. And spoiling, from all folk evidence, is the 
process of giving a child something that is not di- 
rectly convertible into sound teeth, successful 
friendships, and good grades, i.e,, something visu- 
ally gratifying in his school. 

My plea for beauty in school buildings is not 
original, but I insist it is pertinent. For this qual- 
ity is too often regarded as an expendable, even 
indecent, luxury by the very groups who should 
be its watchdogs. The term and its synonyms are 
rarely found in the school board’s charge to its 
architect; I can recall no instance of a school di- 
rector saying to me, in a business session, “We 
want our school to be beautiful.” In all fairness I 
must say that I have worked with a good many 
school boards who showed a deep and intelligent 
concern for the quality of an educational program, 
and who have since referred to their new schools 
as “beautiful.” One board of education, in a resolu- 
tion of appreciation, paid me the great compliment 
of listing first, among the grounds for the com- 
mendation, “creating a thing of beauty.” But in 
the planning process, when objectives are being 
discussed, it is economy, rather than esthetics, 
that is primary measure of things. 

Let me say right here that I have a great respect 


No. 178. Reprints in quantities of ten or more may be purchased from The School Executive, 470 Park Ave. South, New 
York 16, New York. 10 copies for 1 month: $1.00, for 12 months: $10.00; 25 copies for 1 month: $2.00, for 12 months: 
$20.00; 50 copies for 1 month: $3.00, for 12 months: $30.00; 100 copies for 1 month: $5.00, for 12 months: $50.00. 
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for economy and that I do not regard it as neces- 


sarily incompatible with beauty. But the failure 


of a community or school authority to demand 
that its investment in a school return beauty as 
well as long-term utility is worse than false econ- 
omy. It is a kind of dereliction of public duty. 

_ Why esthetically gratifying schools? There are 
many reasons, but I shall speak of only two. One 
is the same justification that is given for art stu- 
dios, sewing rooms, chemistry labs, and band in- 
struments. These are curricular tools; so is beauty. 
The differences lie in the ends they serve:.on one 
hand, particular skills, on the other, a general at- 
titude and sensitivity. Even more than ourselves, 
the children we are now educating in schools will 
become the custodians of the common landscape. 
Today, almost a half of our building volume is for 
public purposes, underwritten by public funds. 
Vast areas that once owed their visual character 
to the tastes of private landholders are now being 
transformed by such public enterprises as high- 
way systems and urban redevelopment programs. 
Private development itself is subject to broader 
and broader public controls. with respect to land 
use, building standards, and even esthetics. In 
short, the power to create, preserve, and destroy 
beauty in our environment is more and more in 
the public domain. We cannot educate our children 
to exercise that power wisely if we deny them, in 
their formative years, a first-hand acquaintance 
with that quality. 

I could go on about the importance of exposing 
and “sensitizing” children to beauty for reasons 
of their own self-fulfillment. I could discuss the 
new leisure and ask whether it will be used by our 
heirs to develop wisdom and beauty or to cover 
more miles in more trips through more ordinary 
countryside. But I won’t labor the point. 

The other big reason for urging beautiful 
schools has to do with the here and now, and with 
our own generation. Specifically, it has to do with 
an aspect of a building that is seldom talked about 
seriously outside the commercial world—its func- 
tion as a “symbol.” Architects and planners these 
days are talking a good deal about visual symbols 
on the landscape, but most of this talk remains 
fairly academic. In the slick journals, so much has 
been written about “status symbols” that we tend 
to be self-conscious when the term is mentioned. 

In architecture, we speak of a building as “mak- 
ing a statement.” When we look back on the public 
school buildings of the ’twenties and ’thirties—the 
Norman castles and Gothic churches and Renais- 
sance palazzos—we judge them as misbegotten 
because they made their statement to Americans 
in a foreign language. I hold no brief for these 
schools, but I do think there is something signifi- 
cant in what they tried to say, something affecting 
about their emulation of the beauty of the past. 
They are monuments, however meretricious, to 
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community pride and effort. They say, “Here is an 
important community enterprise; we care.” They 
are symbols, for better or worse. 

We have schools that say this today, in terms 
that are simpler, more truthful, and more eloquent 
—but not enough of them. It is not only fair, but 
unavoidable, to judge a community’s respect for 
education (indeed, its self-respect) by the beauty 
of its schools. I’m not advocating “showing off” 
with the school building, but I do advocate show- 
ing that one cares, not only for education, for one’s 
children, but also for one’s community as a whole. 
Especially in our new neighborhoods, where 
houses sit on the landscape like stenciled patterns 
on a bolt of cloth, do we need the relief, refresh- 
ment, and focus that a beautiful public building 
can give. Why shouldn’t it be a school? 

At this point it might do to examine two favor- 
ite excuses for the lack of beauty in schools. One 
is that since ideas of beauty are so arbitrary and 
personal, you can’t get a school board, let alone 
a community, to agree on what makes a beautiful 
school. The other is that we can’t afford beauty. 

The fact is that a school board doesn’t have to 
agree on its definitions of beauty; they need only 
agree that they want it. We hear complaints today 
about the diversity of esthetic standards in mod- 
ern life, but our situation really isn’t so different 
from that of past ages. No civilization is ever 
unanimous in its judgment of its own artistic pro- 
duce; it remains for time to precipitate those 
works of art with universal significance. The 
search for beauty in terms of one’s own times is 
full of risks—rejection, misunderstanding, failure 
—but it is bound to produce more in the long run 
than no search at all, or than a backward look. 

There will always be the school directors and 
prominent citizens who identify beauty with an- 
tiquity and who reject “modern” architecture as 
categorically ugly. But even they must bow to the 
principle that beauty is truth, and that to attempt 


.a Georgian school for 1,500 students in this day 


and age is an extravagant lie. 

Beauty and truth—that is the important equa- 
tion. If school authorities are truthful in wanting 
a good education, hence a good school for their 
children, and if they put their program in the 
hands of an architect who respects truth above 
fashion or vanity or the bargain, they are bound 
to emerge with some kind of beauty, whether or 
not it be perfect and ageless art. 

Notice that I equate a good education with a 
good and beautiful school. I have little patience 
with the critics of modern public school buildings 
who point out that some of our best-educated 
citizens are products of classes held in hundred- 
year-old basements by gas light. Individual differ- 
ences being what they are, there will always be 
scholars and geniuses emerging from the worst 
conditions. Admittedly, the good teacher with a 
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Entrance view, Kis- 
sam lane School 
(K-2), Glen Head, 
N. Y., designed by 
the author. 


class of 12 in a substandard classroom may get 
better results than the mediocre teacher with a 
class of 35 in fine surroundings. But in a fair com- 
parison, with all other conditions equal (would 
that they were!) there can be no disputing the 
advantages of the beautiful environment over the 
indifferent one. 

To the question of whether we can afford to 
build quality schools, it is tempting to answer 
with the cliche, “Can we afford not to build them?” 
Either way you ask, the implication is that beauty 
costs something—something extra. 

This brings me to a closer examination of the 
sources of beauty. What I mean by beauty in 
architecture isn’t necessarily the result of embel- 
lishments, any more than it is in dress design. In- 
deed, embellishments can often be excesses, and 
excess is a common cause of ugliness. Beauty is 
a matter of simplifying complexities, of doing the 
very best with what you have, whatever the 
budget. Certainly it takes more time to create a 
thing of beauty than to produce something ordi- 
nary, and time, as we know so well, means money. 
But a wise investment in talent and time to do a 
good design will often result in lower costs in other 
areas, particularly in the areas of upkeep and fu- 
ture expansion. School boards who want good 
architecture can enjoy one. of the best bargains 
going today, for state laws and A.I.A. fee stand- 
ards make it possible for them to buy the best tal- 
ent at pretty much the same price they pay for 
the run-of-the-mill, 

There is a third excuse that needs debunking 
here. It comes from those who regard destructive- 
ness and vandalism as youthful instincts, and who 
think that a school building must be first and fore- 
most a fortress to resist attack. Beauty to them is 
something vulnerable. ’ 

I can only remind such people of an even 
stronger instinct of youth, and that is to follow 
the lead of their elders, who are generally inclined 
to return respect with respect and defiance with 
defiance. Beauty invites respect by complimenting 
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the beholder. The greatest invitations to youthful 
mischief are insensitive design (symbolized by 
“Keep Off the Grass” signs) and poor mainte- 
nance, which establishes an example of indiffer- 
ence, 

I offer some positive suggestions to those who 
want beautiful schools for their communities. 
Bearing in mind that beauty is neither accidental 
nor hurried, I begin with some familiar cautions. 
Start planning for your schools before your infants 
have reached the age of five. Know what you’re 
planning for; engage expert consultants to assess 
your long-term needs and resources. Plan for per- 
manence; there never yet has been a trailer that 
qualifies as a beautiful home, or a temporary struc- 
ture that makes for a beautiful school. 

Even closer to my heart is this advice: choose 
your architect early, wisely and well. “Early” 
means before you settle on a site. Knowledge of 
the potentials and pitfalls of a piece of land is one 
of a good architect’s skills. “Wisely” means on the 
basis of his talent and service. Objective question- 
naires about an architect’s organization and serv- 
ices, now in currency, are a good beginning, but 
written testimony is a supplement to, not a sub- 
stitute for, the testimony of visitation to com- 
pleted buildings. I am always surprised at a school 
board that will commit itself to a multi-million 
dollar school investment without going out of its 
way to see the best that has already been built. 
Looking doesn’t cost a thing but the carfare. 

When you look, look for good architects, not 
just school architects or established architects or 
low cost per pupil. Talent, imagination and sensi- 
tivity, have the edge, in my experience, over spe- 
cialization. Whatever you do, don’t be misled by 
comparisons of square foot costs, which are very 
particular sums and not barometers of anything, 
excepting stormy weather ahead. 

Having gotten the best architect you know, use 
him well. Don’t expect magic when realism is what 
you need. Support him in his pursuit of beauty and 
the chances are good he’ll deliver it. 
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Building Costs 
and Bond Prices 


by HAROLD F. CLARK 
Economic Analyst 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


The index of the cost of school buildings con- 
tinues to rise slowly. The index in June was 234.7. 
In May the index was 234.1. 

Some building material prices continue to rise. 
Building labor continues its long upward push. 
The dollar amount of building continues to set 
new all time highs; the same is probably true of 
school building. Indications are that the volume of 
building unit will remain large for some time. 

Once in a long while one sees a building that 
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costs much less than others in the same area. Re- 
cently I saw such a building in a low cost area of 
the country, being built for between eight and 
nine dollars a square foot. Other buildings in the 
area not any better constructed were costing 12 
to 18 dollars a square foot. The builders expect to 
make a normal profit on the low cost building. 
There seems to be no one reason for the low cost, 
but a great many reasons. Almost every known 
cost cutting device was used. 

The most impressive thing was the high effi- 
ciency with which everything was done. In many 
communities a large number of the cost cutting 
devices could not be used. But it does give some 
indication of what would happen if an all out effort 
were made to use all the known processes for re- 
ducing the cost of a school building. 

The average interest rate on the school bonds 
sold during June was 4.01 percent. In May the 
average was 3.86 percent. : 

In June, 1958 the average interest rate on th 
school bonds sold was 2.87 percent; interest rates 
on school bonds have risen over 1 percent during 
the year. 

Many high grade corporate issues are selling 
above the 5 percent point. A very large fraction of 
the Federal Government issues are above the 4 
percent level. A good many school bond issues are 
being sold around the 5 percent level and a few 
above 5 percent. The 2 percent school bond issue 
has all but disappeared and the 3 percent has be- 
come rare. 

What has happened to cause the rise in school 
bond interest rates? During the recession of 1958 
the Federal Reserve Board lowered the rate it 
charged banks for loans to 1.75 percent. This was 
to encourage the banks to make loans at fairly 
low rates to business. Since business is booming 
again, the re-discount rate has gone up to 3% 
percent; most banks are charging 5 to 6 percent 
on most loans. Some mortgages are going up to 
6% percent. In some places money is becoming 
difficult to borrow. 

Under all of these circumstances it is inevitable 
that school bond interest rates would go up. What 
happens next? The United States Treasury has to 
borrow large amounts of money. The Federal Re- 
serve Board would like to keep interest rates from 
going too high so the problem of the Treasury 
would not be too great. There is some speculation 
in the stock market and possibly also in some real 
estate. The Federal Reserve Board does not want 
to encourage speculation by too low interest rates. 
In addition, business probably does not need the 
encouragement of low interest rates at this time. 
Until there are major changes in the business pic- 
ture the Federal Reserve Board is not likely to 
change its policy much. All of this means that un- 
til some major factor changes, interest rates are 
not likely to decline. 
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York Community High School — Elmhurst, Illinois Childs & Smith, Architects and Engineers — Chicago 


Greater Durability! Lower Maintenance! 
Permanent Beauty! Widest Cabinet Selection! 
... These are the reasons more and more school officials, archi- 


tects and teachers are turning to Geneva. You will find every 
cabinet and casework requirement more readily filled—with a 





greater freedom of design—by Geneva’s more complete line of 
standard cabinets .. . and advanced facilities for custom design. 
Geneva’s functional superiority stands out by any comparison. 

NEW IMPASTO .. . Geneva’s exclusive textured cabinet finish 
in etch-line steel. New warmth in appearance with the dignity 
and strength of Gibraltar. 
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They don't build schools 


Ps a. 
Dracut High School, Dracut, Mass. Architect: Hugh Stubbins & Associates, Cambridge, Mass. General Contractor: Vara Construction Inc., Boston, Mass. 


Panel Fabricator: Seaporcel Metals, Inc., Boston, Mass Window Wall Contractor: Quincy Ornamental Iron Works, Boston, Mass. 





like they used to! 


In Dracut, Massachusetts, you'll see this 
striking example of modern school construc- 
tion. This beautiful, low-cost high school is a 
steel window-wall building. 


This is economical construction. The wall panels and 
windows are framed in steel mullions that form com- 
plete floor-to-ceiling units. These units are factory 
assembled and delivered ready to be set in place. Labor 
costs and construction time are cut to a minimum. 


The panels consist of a porcelain-enameled steel 
sheet exterior, insulation, and zinc coated galvanized 
steel sheet backing. The panels are only one inch thick 
so there is more floor space inside the building. And 
because they are exceptionally strong and light, the 
builder was able to use a lighter, less expensive 
foundation. 

This type of construction practically eliminates exte- 
rior maintenance. These walls will never have to be 
pointed or refinished. The porcelain-enameled steel 
has a hard, glass-like surface that will always look 
bright and new with just an occasional wash. 

This modern, low-cost way to build deserves your 
special attention. For more information about steel 
window walls, write to United States Steel, 525 William 
Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Penna. 


USS and Vitrename! are registered trademarks 


USS STEELS FOR ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 
USS Stainless Steel . USS Vitrenamel 
USS Structural Steel USS Window Sections 
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Goldsmith Lane Elementary School & Seneca’High School, Louisville, Ky 
Architects: Harsterm-Louis & Henry, Louisville, Ky. 


CLARIDGE continues to 

modernize and improve 

chalkboard and bulletin board 
manufacturing in step with new 
educational demands. 36 years 
experience concentrated on ONE 
purpose: the FINEST chalkboards 
and bulletin boards with greatest 
educational value. Schools and architects 
around the world name CLARIDGE 
to define their standard of quality. 
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Full Color Catalog 


Larger, many real colors, 

more detail. Get Catalog No. 289 
to help you solve replacement, 
remodeling, or new building 
problems. You'll find 

much helpful information. 


4 ] Horizontal Sliding Chalkboards Claridge Reversible Chalkboards and Bulletin Boards 
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by HERBERT M. GELLES 
and MARION C. COULSON 
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AT WHAT AGE IS 
A CHILD READY 


FOR SCHOOL? 


A. CHILDREN are not ready for 


school at the same age. Ask any par- 
ent, ask John Doe, and he will con- 
firm this. 

John Doe’s own child is a case in 
point. His Johnny Doe is a bit 
brighter, or more alert, or bigger 
than usual for his age, or more adapt- 
able emotionally and socially. ‘There- 
fore, John Doe’s son should not be 
kept out of school because his birth- 


date does not coincide with admis- 





Dr. Gelles is director and Miss Coulson 
is school psychologist in the psychologi- 
cal services department of the Hacken- 
sack, New Jersey, school system. 


sion dates set up by local authorities. 

Recently many Bergen County, 
New Jersey, school superintendents 
advanced the entrance age cut-off 
date to October Ist. An explanation 


of this action follows: 


By the wording of the State School 
Law, each board of education has the 
right to permit kindergarten admis- 
sion to children younger than those 
who would be five years of age “dur- 
ing the period of ten days immedi- 
ately following the opening of school 
for the fall term.” Over the years, as 
local pressures differed, boards of edu- 
cation began to vary widely in the en- 
trance dates adopted. 

Bergen County, not unlike othe 
metropolitan areas in the United 
States, has a mobile population where 
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families are apt to move from town 
to town. The variety of entrance dates 
caused many oddities. For example, 
in Town A where the date was Octo- 
ber 1, a child born on October 2 was 
not admitted to school. In Neighbor- 
ing Town B, where the date of De- 
cember | was used, a child born on 
October 2 was admitted to school. If 
his family moved from Town B to 
Town A, the second child could be 
transferred into ‘Town A*® 
from the school in Town B. In effect, 


SC hool 


the child who had been living in 
Town A had less educational privilege 
than the child who just moved into it. 
On the other hand, the transferred 
child began to work and live with 
children all of whom were older than 
he. The desirability for Town A and 
Tow. B to have the same entrance 
date became obvious. So it is with all 
school districts in Bergen County. 

If a uniform date is acceptable, 
the question remains, what date? Con 
sistent with all rules and laws in ow 
country, the date used should be one 
that does the most good for the most 
children. It was, and is, the considered 
opinion of the Bergen County Depart- 
ment of Superintendents that an older 
child is usually readier to accept and 
benefit by school experiences than a 
younger one. The recommendation of 
October 1 as the uniform § entrance 
date was riade not because it is a 
magical one, but because it is the 
earliest calendar date that can be used 
and still remain within the law as it 
is written, 

That there are exceptions to this 
or any other rule cannot be argued; 
yet there has been a barrage of criti- 
cism about the recommended date, 
not really because the rule is vad for 
most children, but because the excep- 
tion to the rule, the “gifted child,” is 
thought to be harmed. It should be 
rather clear, and it probably will be 
come clearer through use of the test- 
ing programs many school districts 
have adopted, that gifted children are 
not as numerous as critics seem to be- 
lieve, and that exceptional treatment 
may be used for these exceptional 
children 
value of the uniform date of October 


without jeopardizing — the 


1 for the many. 


Educa.wrs and school board offi- 
cials who recommend and adopt uni- 
form entrance age requirements are 
accused of neglecting their own 
widely published beliefs in education 
for the individual child. 

Are such accusations fair? School 
people would say they were not. 
They would say that though children 
do age chronologically at a uniform 


rate, they do not grow at a uniform 
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rate. A paradox? Not to everyone, 
especially not to any parent who has 
lived with his eyes open. This ap- 
parent contradiction is an important 
element at the root of so much of 
our local discussion and dissension. 

What do state department offi- 
cials, psychologists, school adminis- 
trators and teachers say about this 
problem of non-uniform growth? “It 
exists,” they say. Learn to recognize 
it. Learn to live with it. Learn that 
to ignore it will frequently lead to 
harm for the child, and the parents. 
Technically, they speak of readiness: 
social readiness, emotional readiness. 
Readiness, development, maturation, 
growth—these are the words sup- 
plied by psychologists to help us in 
understanding the problem of non- 
uniform growth. 

Numerous studies, made all over 
the country, have shown what school 
people long knew from experience. 
Many 


kindergarten were not ready to profit 


younger children entering 
from school experiences. If this were 
simply a matter of not gaining some- 
thine it would not be too bad. But 
rarely does the situation confine itself 
solely to the academic area of no 
gain—it almost always edges its way 
into the negative area of social and 
emotional maladjustment, academic 
failure, difficulty with reading and 
the like. These problems arise when 
the child enters kindergarten at an 
age younger than most of his fellow 
entrants. 

Is there a right age? Can there be 
one correct age for all children? In 
the light of what has been said about 
non-uniform growth, the answer 
would appear to be no. But experi- 
ence and records of performance 
come to our assistance here. Any one 
large group of children will ordi- 
narily be very much like anothet 
large group of children. What has 
been true of children of a certain 
age group in the past will most prob- 
ably be true of children in that age 
group today. The group of children 
we use is the 6-year-old—1st-grade 
group. What is the relation of prob- 
able success in Ist grade to such fac- 
tors as chronological age, 19, mental, 
social and emotional adjustment, as- 
suming that the home environment 


is conducive to good school habits? 


A table predicting degree of suc- 
cess in Ist grade, prepared by Eliza- 
beth B. Bigelow, indicates that chil- 
dren of average intelligence and 
equivalent levels of social and emo- 
tional development who are younge! 
than six years of age, have a small 
chance of success in the Ist grade. 
The younger the average child, the 
less chance he has of adjusting to 
Ist-grade work. Conversely, the more 
intelligent the child, with equivalent 
levels of social and emotional devel- 
opments, the higher the probability 


is that he will adjust and succeed in 


Ist grade. 
It is always helpful to look at spe- 


cifics. Let us consider reading—its 
introduction, learning and problems. 
In many school systems, the heart of 
the Ist-grade curriculum is the be- 
ginning of reading instruction. Many 
parents like this. To them it repre- 
sents the first tangible evidence of 
the child’s education. But is there a 
best time to introduce reading to 
the child? 

Reading authorities have found 
that the average 61-year-old expe- 
riences little or no difficulty in learn- 
ing to read. Many of the reading 
problems we hear of are caused by 
pressure put on children to learn to 
read before they are ready, before 
they have the physical and mental 
equipment for a meaningful and suc- 
cessful start. But why 61% years of 
age? Why not 6, or for the bright 
ones, even 5? There are some inter- 
esting physical factors to consider. 

Younger children are normally 
far-sighted. They see distant objects 
much better than those close at hand. 
Authorities whose opinions educa- 
tors respect agree that some children 
6 years of age and younger are still 
normally far-sighted. One study by 
Dr. Betts states, “Confusion of sym- 
bols is somewhat typical of normal 
6-year old children. Eighty percent 
of 6-year-olds are still normally far- 
sighted, which means that too much 
reading is a strain at this age.” Thus, 
children who are urged to learn to 
read before they are truly ready, 
physically, may well experience great 
difficulty. It is a fact that early school 
experiences take on great importance 
in influencing a child’s attitude in 


the area of reading as well as toward 
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his whole school career. Premature 


experiences at this stage may well 


tinge a child’s whole outlook with 
defeatism. 
kinder- 


premature 


Premature entrance to 
garten and consequent 
exposure to the curriculum of the 
Ist grade which emphasizes reading 
and close eye and hand work can 
result in eyestrain and other physi- 
cal as well as mental discomfort. 
Children brought into school early 
are called upon to use what they do 
not yet possess. This could be called 
cruelty without too great an exag- 
geration. 

Many younger children are able, 
however, to keep up with the oldet 
children. But at what cost? What 
are the social, emotional and _ physi- 
cal tolls exacted from them? They 
are often forms of maladjustment 
social, physical or academic—which 
appear years later. 

If these facts are true, why all the 
discussion, and why is some of it so 
bitter? The State 


New Jersey has re- 


Department of 
Education of 
ported that 94 percent of New Jersey 
school superintendents believe that 
a uniform cut-off date—statewide 
is desirable and that three out of 
four recommend October 1 as the 
date. This would mean that the 
youngest child entering kindergarten 
would be about 4 years, 11 months 
old. Authorities in the field agree 
with this decision. Where do some 
parents stand on this question? Why 
do they hold the views they do? Can 
anything be done to effect a recon- 
cilement of views? 

What does the entrance of a child 
into school mean to the parents? The 
following sums up many of the rea- 
sons parents give for early entrance: 

1. Having a child in school repre- 
sents a milestone to parents. It is an 
event accompanied by pride—and it 
should be so. This is one of the rea- 
sons that some parents want their 
children in school as early as possible. 

2. Having a child in school, con- 


structively occupied in protected 
surroundings for the major part of 
the day, frees parents for other ac- 
tivities than child care. 

3. Having a child start school a 
year or so early is to the child’s ad- 


vantage, many parents feel. It adds 
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a year of future adult productivity 
to the child’s life. It gives the child 
earlier economic independence. 

+. Having a child start school at 
a later age, 1.e., after age 5, stigma- 
tizes the child, many parents feel. 
They 


handicapped. 


believe he may be socially 


The first three of these statements 
can be accepted as true, when and if 
the child being considered is ad- 
judged to be truly ready to start 
school—ready physically, intellectu- 
ally, developmentally, emotionally 
and socially. Unfortunately, the 


fourth statement regarding social 
stigma is also true when the parents 
and the community are not informed 
regarding the close relationship be- 
tween the child’s total development 
and his readiness for school. It would 
seem that education of parents 1s 
called for in this crucial area. The 
parent made aware of this relation- 
ship should, and probably will, be 
willing to accept the recommended 
entrance date for his particular child. 
As stated, “No entrance date can be 
acceptable to every parent. No mat- 
ter what entrance date is established, 
there will always be some children 
who will be a few days too young to 
be admitted, and so there will always 
be parents who want a change in 
admission date.” The compromise 
course which is now being followed 


by a number of communities is the 


testing of pre-school children. 

Anna Starr, formerly of Rutgers 
University and well known for her 
work in testing the pre-school chil- 
dren has said, “There is no single 
measure by which to determine the 
right answer in reference to a par- 
ticular child. It is not age alone nor 
physical size, not health, nor nursery 
school experience; neither is it social 
or emotional maturity alone, but 
rather a balance of all these working 
together. It is far easier to agree 
upon admission rules for a group 
rather than for an individual.”’ With 
this caution in mind let us look at 
psychological tests for pre-school 
children. What are they like? What 
can they prove, or disprove? To 
what extent are they to be relied on? 

While science has not yet devel- 
oped the perfect, infallible technique 
for evaluating the complex human 
organism, we do know that test re- 
sults and observations of the child 
can be used to predict school readi- 
ness to some degree. 

What is a psychological test? It is 
essentially an objective and stand- 
ardized measure of a sample of be- 
havior. Psychological tests are like 
tests in any other science, insofar as 
observations are made upon a small 
but carefully chosen sample of an 
individual’s behavior. 

In the hands of the experienced 
examiner, these tests are reliable. In 
individual testing, it is possible for 
the psychologist to evaluate the 
child’s reactions so as to detect the 
need for further testing. 

The techniques used to evaluate a 
child’s readiness include tests de- 
signed to assess degrees of physical, 
intellectual, social, and emotional 
maturity. Test scores alone will not 
determine the child’s readiness, but 
rather a clinical evaluation of the 
balance or imbalance of develop- 
ment, and its relationship to readi- 
ness for school. This, of necessity, 
requires a clinical opinion, based 
upon current research and experi- 
ence with the development of young 
children and their early school ad- 
justment. There is no one pattern 
that each child must match, but 
each child’s pattern must be evalu- 
ated in terms of predicting the possi- 


bility of a good school experience. 
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i ERN FoR the gifted in our 


schools has led many people, lay cit- 
izens and educators both, to conclude 
that more of everything—more 
teachers, more money, more facili- 
ties, more special activities—can only 
help to solve the problem. But is 
there danger even here? 

We should keep in mind a pro- 
eram for the gifted in one area of 
the curriculum which has been in 
existence since the beginning of 
formal education. Students who are 
superior in (this particular area of 
development (1) are provided with 
specially-trained instructors who are 
paid beyond the regular salary sched- 
ule, (2) are provided with special 
classes and activities and with extra 
facilities costing millions of dollars, 

}) are given special consideration 
and attention by instructors within 
regular classes, (4) receive more pub- 
licity in press and radio than do all 
other students combined, and (5 
are given scholarships and other fi- 
nancial help. 

This superior group of students is 
identified and provided for in most 
high schools and universities of the 
nation. If it is not already obvious, I 
am referring to the athletically gifted 
students. 

And what has been accomplished 
by this extensive program of provid- 
ing for athletically talented students? 
The major outcome has been, in the 
opinion of many, an inadequate phys- 
ical education program. Recent re- 
search seems to bear this out; even 


health 


practices are superior to those in 


though our nutrition and 
European countries, 60 percent of the 
United States youngsters failed basic 
performance tests while only 8 per- 
cent of the European youngsters 
failed the same examination, 

At the root of the problem, it ap- 
pears, is community and adminis- 
trative pressure. While the physical 
education staff concentrates on train- 
ing the athletically gifted, the ma- 
jority of students participate, indeed 


if at all, in rather sterile physical ed- 





Dr. Miller is educational consultant 
with the Wayne County Board of Edu- 
cation, Detroit. 
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And now all cheer 


the academic decathlon 


ls we make provision for the intellectually gifted 


in our schools, let’s learn from the experience of 


our physical education departments which have 


always prow ided “Spe cial training” for the ir vifted 


by WILLIAM C. MILLER 
ucation programs. Too few high 
schools and universities have ex- 
tensive intramural programs which 
allow participation by the total stu- 
dent body. 

The failure of our special pro- 
grams for the athletically gifted fore- 
tells the probable failure of a simi- 
larly organized program for the in- 
tellectually gifted. In our anxiety to 
provide for the superior science or 
math student, we may fall into the 
same trap: we may neglect the other 
learners who have an equal right to 
develop and grow; we might de- 
velop a double standard or highly 
selective educational system designed 
for the few, thus ignoring our vital 
role of providing for all the children 
of all the people; we might foster 
attitudes detrimental to gifted as well 
as average students; we might ad- 
versely affect the development of 
well-rounded personalities in gifted 
students by ignoring the need for a 
basic general education. 

In truth, we are already guilty of 
structuring many of our school pro- 
grams so that undue emphasis is 
placed on the student who is aca- 
demically more able. Certainly, most 
high school curriculums are in large 
measure college preparatory even 
where only a small percentage of stu- 
dents go to college. Many teachers 
admit having taught for the more 


able student, hoping that some of 


the lesson was caught by the less able. 

In a democracy we must provide 
the best education for all the stu- 
Each 


must be nurtured, for we need the 


dents. individual’s potential 
full contribution of each of our citi- 
zens. ‘The majority of our students 
must not suffer in order that a su- 
perior education may be provided for 
a chosen few. The product of ou 
schools, no matter what the students’ 
intellectual capacity, will be citizens 
who vote on vital issues and taxpay- 
ers who accept OI reject our requests 
for funds for education. It behooves 
us to help all students to develop to 
fullest While the 


gifted students in any area of devel- 


their capacity. 
opment need attention, segregation 
of the gifted and provision of exten- 
sive special facilities may result, as it 
has in physical education, in a pro- 
gram unfair to the majority and of 
questionable value to the gifted mi- 
nority. 

Is there an approach that will 
provide adequately for gifted stu- 
dents? Is there a program that will 
challenge them? Certainly we can- 
not require them to attend classes 
whose curriculum has been watered 
down to meet the needs of the ma- 
jority. 

Programs for the gifted usually 
are based on a method of grouping. 
‘The more able students are grouped 


homogeneously (segregated) or ac- 
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celerated under these plans re- 
ality, these are only administrative 
methods and do not necessarily reach 
the heart of the problem—the qual- 


ity of the learning experience. As 


Harry Passow of Teachers College, 


Columbia University, recently told 
a Wayne County group: 

“The educational experience the 
child has in the program is the crux 
of the situation. The question, then, 
is which administrative framework 
provides the greatest range for expe- 
riences? Which program promises 
the best generalized experience and 
the most effective learning in the 
whole area of basic processes such as 
research, critical thinking, commit- 
ment to an idea? The homogeneous 
grouping notion is frequently criti- 
cized because it seems to limit con- 
tacts and experiences.” 

Basic to a successful program for 
the gifted is the consideration of the 
adequacy and appropriateness of the 
learning experiences provided. The 
problem, then, is not one of group- 
ing or not grouping, but rather of 
allowing greater opportunity for 
richer learning. 

Enrichment of the curriculum has 
been proposed as a method of doing 
this while at the same time avoiding 
the undesirable effects attributed to 
acceleration. Enrichment is found to 
result in better work in the regular 


subject areas. Moreover, the regular 
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classroom has values socially and 
emotionally for the gifted students 
which can be lost in a totally segre- 
gated or highly accelerated program. 

Other students need the inspira- 
tion and_ stimulation the gifted 
youngster can provide. Gifted stu- 
dents in turn need an opportunity 
to learn to live with a wide range of 
individuals for they will be doing so 
throughout their lifetime. Further- 
more, without a wide range of abili- 
ties and interests within a class, 
teaching cannot be as stimulating 
nor student-teacher planning as 
profitable. The regular school pro- 
gram also can provide gifted students 
with opportunities to gain broad 
eeneral backgrounds where segre- 
gated experiences may lead to nar- 
rowed horizons. 

There is no simple, ready-made 
prescription. At times, improved 
learning experiences for the indi- 
vidual will result from enrichment 
within the regular school program. 
At other times, segregation or accel- 
eration may be employed if oppor- 
tunity for higher quality of instruc- 
tion will result. 

An approach which offers real 
hope for the gifted is increased at- 
tention to each student and improved 
guidance procedures to bring to light 
each individual’s unique needs. In 
addition to this, it is necessary to se- 


cure and keep excellent teachers who 


can provide for these differences 
within each classroom, especially in 
the earlier grades. Such teachers can 
stimulate the gifted student and 
maintain the curiosity and interest so 
necessary to his proper development. 
To do this, the teacher must have a 
class of workable size and have avail- 
able a wide variety of instructional 
materials. Extensive in-service edu- 
cation activities also will be neces- 
sary to help all teachers grow in 
ability and understanding. 

If this approach is used, not only 
will the superior student profit, but 
all children will have the advantage 
of associating with a superior teacher 
In addition, the wide variety of ma- 
terials will be usable with all pupils 
Materials suitable for the gifted 2nd- 
grader may be just as useful for the 
normal 4th-grader or slower 6th- 
erader. 

Certainly, special opportunities 
should be provided for the academ- 
ically gifted youngster and for the 
children who have talent in other 
areas as well. But discriminatory at- 
tention to any one group, whether on 
racial, mental or physical grounds, 
eventually will be injurious to all. In 
a democracy we need to help each 
person reach his full potential. This 
can be accomplished best by provid- 
ing a rich learning environment in 
which youngsters with a variety of 


interests and abilities can develop 
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—PROFESSIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


A PROFESSIONAL advisory commit- 
tee, organized along informal lines, 
can be an important vehicle for ac- 
tion and reaction, opinion and 
counter-opinion, comment and criti- 
cism. Organized effectively, it can 
serve to keep staff and administration 
cognizant of each other’s attitudes, 
feelings and needs. 

Our school district organized its P. 
A. C, seven years ago to meet the 
ever-increasing need for better com- 
munication between staff and admin- 
istration. Since then, it has been a 
major factor in the high morale, low 
turnover, and good community sup- 
port prevailing in our district. 

The structure of this particular P. 
A. C. is not unusual. The committee 
consists of one representative and 
one alternate elected by the profes- 
sional staff of each of the seven 
buildings. Meetings are held with the 
administration once a month. Min- 
utes of each meeting are kept and 
reported back to the staffs whenever 
possible. 

The unusual aspect of our com- 
mittee is its informality. Opinions 
and attitudes are exchanged without 
subsequent formal action. The wishes 
of the staff are assessed without writ- 
ten recommendations. Teachers seem 
to like the method. ‘They can make 
their desires known and affect policy 
without having to argue a total staff 
position with the board of education. 

The danger of the method is that 
it puts the superintendent in a pre- 


carious position. If, however, he gen- 





Dr. Rounds is superintendent of Ra- 
mapo Central School District #1, Suf- 
fern, New York. 
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channel for 


staff opinion 


by LESTER E. ROUNDS 


uinely believes in staff suggestions, 
evaluation and creative thinking, the 
plan will be successful. 

This is the way our committee 
works: 

As superintendent, I serve as 
chairman of all discussions. Depend- 
ing upon the wishes of the group, I 
may present some district informa- 
tion, raise some questions for dis- 
cussion and opinion, or review a new 
professional book or current article 
of concern to the educational pro- 
gram. 

A discussion is sometimes initiated 
by a member of the group who wishes 
to comment on some condition ex- 
isting in his school, on recent salary 
Rockland 


Teachers Association, or on the ex- 


data from the County 
isting sick-leave policy. 

From either beginning, a vital dis- 
cussion can ensue. Because it is un- 
derstood that the group is advisory 
and not expected to make formal 
recommendations and take specific 
action, individuals contribute their 
opinions freely. As superintendent, I 
have a right to express my opinion, 
but I am careful not to use my status 
or fear loss of my status in any pres- 
entation or reaction. 

Some of the more popular meet- 
ings so far have been devoted to the 
following topics: 

Salary programs. Members’ atti- 
tudes were solicited—their feelings 
about comparative figures in other 
districts, their reactions to first and 
last steps of the schedule and to the 
merit procedures, their concern about 
prior service credit and step place- 


ment of new teachers to the district. 


The administration had an oppor- 
tunity to report the progress of salary 
programs over the past few years 
the average raises, the advance in 
schedules, the tax problem (what an 
average raise of $400 for 140 teach- 
ers will cost the average home owner 
in increased taxes), and the attitudes 
of the board about merit, extra-duty 
payments, and prior service. 

Building programs. Census figures, 
costs, room equipment, the incon- 
venience to teachers and pupils of 
building additions to existing schools, 
the why’s of certain structural de- 
signs, questions about lighting and 
suggestions for better ventilation were 
discussed at one meeting. 

Sick leave. Two years ago, this 
topic was important because Ramapo 
+1 was lagging in this vital area. 
Several liberalizations were discussed, 
the board suggested some changes, 
and a new policy was eventually 
adopted. 

Attacks on public schools. This 
topic vitally concerned the group, 
and their suggestions relating to pub- 
lic involvement, information and re- 
lationships served to alter the content 
of newsletters to residents and _ re- 
leases to local newspapers. 

Evaluation. Teacher workshops, 
district administration, orientation 
programs and parent group activi- 
ties have been evaluated by the P. A. 
C. The group has assisted in drawing 
up opinionnaires for staff use, and in 
criticizing evaluative instruments 
written by administration interns. It 
has also criticized school calendars, 
pay day schedules and staff attend- 
ance at commencement exercises. 
Final procedures in each case have 
reflected their opinions. 

Each June, the committee has been 
asked if they considered the group 
valuable enough to absorb teacher 
and administrative time. Each year, 
the answer has been an emphatic 
Yes!” 

The superintendent of any school 
system is called upon to be, at vari- 
ous times, instructional leader, co- 
ordinator of community-school rela- 
tions, personnel relations specialist, 
financier, economist and building 
engineer. Any technique found use- 
ful in facilitating some of these func- 
tions is worth a try. 
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California district builds a 
self-service materials center 
that can supply 40 schools 
with conveyor-belt efficiency 


by ROY DONLEY 


Roy Donley and Associates 
Architects, Planners, Engineers 
Los Angeles “ 
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SUPERMARKET 
of 
KNOWLEDGE 


ToRRANCE, a fast-growing Los An- 
geles suburb, has planned a new 
Educational Materials Center which 
is quite literally a “supermarket of 
knowledge.” The concept is in keep- 
ing with the area’s amazing expan- 
sion. School enrollment totaled less 
than 2,000 in 1947. Today, Torrance 
Unified District has more than 24,- 
000 pupils; 31.000 are expected by 
1963. 

A few years ago, when the idea 


for an Educational Materials Center 


was being considered, a shed ware- 
housed books for the district’s 20 
schools, none of which had its own 
library. As more facilities were 
needed, the Torrance Board of Edu- 
cation commissioned our firm to de- 
sign one central library, capable of 
serving 40 schools. 

The decision logically recognized 
that it would be more economical to 
build and stock one complete central 
scattered 


facility rather than 40 


units. Too, a properly designed cen- 
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tral library could be efhc iently Op- 


erated by a comparatively small, 
highly-trained staff. 

In order to satisfy the needs of 40 
schools with an estimated student en- 
rollment of 31,000, the Center had to 
stock, process and keep in repan 
200.000 books, 500 reels of motion 
picture film, 4,000 cans of film strips, 
6,000 film slides, 5,000 phonograph 
records, 1,500 tape recordings, 3,000 
sets of mounted still pictures, 500 
models (animals, dolls, etc.) and 
other assorted items. 

Facilities, other than storage, were 


specified as follows: 


1. An audio-visual repair room 
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equipped for editing and repairing 
films, mounting photographs, assem- 
bling slides and constructing various 
types ol models. 

2. A photo darkroom with com- 
plete developing and processing fa- 
cilities. 

3. A motion picture projection 
room. 

t. A curriculum laboratory where 
library consultants could prepare 
teaching-aid kits for specific courses. 

5. A receiving room where in- 
coming materials could be examined 
for wear, repaired if necessary, cata- 
logued and identified. 

6. A through 


shipping cente1 


The highly mechanized ship- 
ping area utilizes carts and 
conveyors to speed check-out 
and delivery of materials to 
the loading dock. 


The professional library at 
the Educational Materials 
Center is being stocked with a 
constantly selec- 


tion of books and magazines 


increasing 


of special interest to teachers. 


which all incoming and outgoing 
materials would pass. 

7. A professional library and read- 
ing room for teachers. 

8. A multi-use conference room 
with a capacity for 50 people, con- 
vertible to smaller areas by dividers. 

To house the specified materials 
and facilities adequately, we de- 
signed a 2-story structure with 18,- 
000 square feet of floor space. Each 
storage and processing area was care- 
fully located so that activities and 


materials would flow smoothly. For 


example: the projection room ad- 
joins the film storage cabinets: the 
darkroom opens from the audio- 
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Second Floor Plan 


visual repair room; the curriculum a motion picture in the projection trict. Returned items are recorded 
laboratory adjoins the conference room or rest and read in the com- by clerks before they are placed on 
room. There is a centrally located fortable professional library. shelving carts. The next step is the 
self-service elevator, most essential Ready to leave, she wheels her processing room, where materials are 
to our unusual “market basket” cart to the “check-out” area. Here, checked for possible repairs and then 
method of materials handling. the cart’s detachable plastic tray, replaced in assigned spaces, ready 
But beyond the purely utilitarian loaded with the teacher’s choice of for check-out. 
needs, J. H. Hull, superintendent of books and other materials, is re- From the moment the teacher 
schools, and the board recognized moved and placed on a conveyor for reaches for her “market basket” un- 
that the Center had to be, above all, “assembly line” processing. til the various items are returned 
an inviting place. To fulfill its pur- First, a clerk-typist records all their regular places, everything 
pose, it had to attract teachers from items on requisition forms. (Readers moves on special wheeled carts, ot 
throughout the district—even after for an entire class may be ordered, by conveyor 
a tiring day in a busy classroom. It as well as individual books or other But this mechanization does not 
had to be comfortable and well- items.) The still-loaded tray then intrude on the personal aspects of 
lighted, its materials organized fon travels to the wrapping station where library service. To the contrary, the 
easy selection—a place where teach- the materials are packaged and efficiency gives teachers more time 
ers would feel welcomed to browse, marked for delivery to the teache1 to consult with the highly-qualified 
read and exchange ideas. at her particular school. A conveyor librarians and_ specialists, and this 
When a teacher enters the Center, then transports packages to a unique in itself is a vital function of the 
she immediately sees a_ stack of storage-shipping rack where bundles Center. 
wheeled carts—much like those in are separated according to schools The Educational Materials Center 
her neighborhood market. Pushing and pigeon-holed for delivery, by has been in operation just over a 
this carrier, she tours the bookshelves, gravity rollers, to the loading plat- year and it has already become ex- 
model cases and film libraries, se- form. Another inclined conveyor tremely popular with those who use 
lecting items as she goes along. She carries the packages directly into the it. And the fact that the teachers 
might pause at one of several con- bed of the motor truck which makes enjoy using the Center is, of course, 


veniently located study desks, watch daily deliveries throughout the dis- an excellent reason for its success. 
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A research-based article 


Wien OR WITHOUT Sputnik o1 


the Rockefeller Brothers Report, the 
purposes and procedures of public 
education in our country have al- 
ways been the subject of some con- 
troversy. When a school embarks 
upon a particular program some citi- 
zens of the community are pleased 
while others are not. Certain person- 
nel policies are much more accept- 
able to some staff members than to 
others. Moreover, many a schoolman 
has learned to his sorrow that par- 
ents may be enthusiastic for a pro- 
eram toward which teachers are 
very cool. 

Are these differences among citi- 





Dr. Campbell is director of the Midwest 
Administration Center, University of 
Chicago. 
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CONrnies 


a reality 


administration 


by ROALD F. CAMPBELL 


zens, among staff members, and be- 
tween lay and professional groups 


) 


inevitable? Must dealing with these 
conflicts, whether politely expressed 
or vigorously contended, become the 
lot of the administrator? In short, 
what is par for the course? 

It is the purpose of this article to 
examine, in brief, some of the re- 
search which suggests that conflict is 
a reality with which administrators 
must deal.* Perhaps this picture of 
reality will help the practitioner ac- 
cept his role for what it is and depict 
to him who would be an adminis- 
trator what the facts of life are. 


Reference groups 


A recent treatment of situational 


* Writings referred to in this article are listed, 
alphabetically by author, at its conclusion. 


factors in educational administration 
lists four major reference groups for 
each school administrator: (1) the 
school community, (2) the board of 
education, (3) the school organiza- 
tion, and (4) the organized profes- 
sion. Let us summarize briefly what 
the research suggests about each of 
these groups. 

School community. Any attempt 
to describe a school community is a 
difficult one for the dimensions are 
many and complex. The public 
school administrator probably holds 
a unique place in the sheer number 
of publics with whom he is expected 
to deal. The values, beliefs and feel- 
ings of the people of a community, 
despite their diversity, seem to set 
boundaries within which administra- 
tors must operate. The majority of 
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citizens in most communities appear 


to be uninformed or apathetic con- 
cerning the public schools, as they 
probably are about other matters of 
public policy. Community control is 
exercised by a few influential people 
who seem to be willingly accorded 
their positions of influence by their 
fellow citizens. Among all of these 
forces the school administrator, often 
a social stranger, is expected to plot a 
course for the public schools. 

Board of education. Fewer studies 
have dealt with the board of educa- 
tion as a major reference group. 
Charters, however, noted the pecul- 
iar position of the board as part lay 
and part professional in its orienta- 
tion. Both Barnhart and Corbally 
suggested that effective boards un- 
derstand their communities, base 
their actions on facts, work for unity 
among board members, develop basic 
policies, and exercise some leadership 
for public education. Even though 
board members tended to be elected 
from a rather narrow segment of 
their communities many board mem- 
bers thought they were “representa- 
tive” of the community. They prob- 
ably were not representative of the 
community, and indeed it would 
seem most difficult for all of the 
“publics” of a typical community to 
place an official spokesman on a 
five- or seven-man board. To at- 
tempt to do so may miss the point. 

School organization. The school 
organization itself as a major refer- 
ence group for the administrator has 
been the subject of a number of 
studies. Hemphill and Westie de- 
vised some group dimensions—such 
as viscidity, homogeneity, polariza- 
tion, and hedonic tone—which are 
suggestive at this point. A series of 
relationships in the school as a social 
system were conceptualized by Jen- 
sen; some of these were the formal 
work structure, authority structure, 
communications structure and clique 
relationships. Cornell, too, found 
that the informal relationships within 
a school system were of great sig- 
nificance. The dynamics involved in 
this matter were noted by Chase 
when he found that the expectations 
teachers hold for school administra- 
tors vary from community to com- 
munity and seem to be, in part, a 
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product of the administrative leader- 
ship they have experienced. 

Organized profession. The profes- 
sion as a major reference group for 
the administrator is a more elusive 
concept and one on which there is 
little definitive research. VanDuyn 
did find that meetings of superin- 
tendents in Michigan seemed to deal 
little with the real problems of edu- 
cation confronting the state. Instead, 
the meetings appeared to serve as a 
kind of therapy for administrators in 
that they found other people had 
unresolved problems similar to their 
own. Empirical evidence of ways by 
which the success image of the pro- 
fession actually affects the adminis- 
trator seems to be a task for future 
study. 


Conflict among groups 

With respect to the various refer- 
ence groups described, research has 
shown that people in these groups 
hold different expectations for the 
administrator. In companion stud- 
ies, Buffington and Medsker reported 
that parents and teachers differ ap- 
preciably in what they expect ele- 
mentary school principals to do. In 
a study of 50 school superintendents, 
Halpin found that school staff mem- 
bers and school board members do 
not agree in describing the leader- 
ship behavior of their superintend- 
ents. Sletten noted great disparity 
between the concepts of board mem- 
bers and superintendents with re- 
spect to the superintendents’ role 
regarding such functions as employ- 
ing personnel, making expenditures 
and giving professional advice to the 
board. In a study involving extended 
interviews with board members and 
superintendents these findings were 
confirmed by Gross. Goldhammet 
suggested that school board members 
often speak for the power structure 
of their communities and to the ex- 
tent that this is true they may not 
speak for other segments of the com- 
munity. 

Findings from these studies sug- 
gest that people in different groups, 
important to the administrator, may 
hold Appar- 
ently, sincere folks with different ex- 


conflicting concepts. 


periences or orientations do not see 


problems of school organization and 


These _ differ- 
ences are apt to exist between the 


administration alike. 


superintendent and his board mem- 
bers, between a_ superintendent’s 
staff members and his board mem- 
bers, between board members and 
some segments of the public, and be- 
tween parents and teachers. Thus, 
conflict among the major reference 
groups of the school administrator 
appears to be a normal phenomenon. 
Conflict within groups 

The school administrator may 
have come to accept a degree of 
conflict among his major reference 
groups and may have been able to 
evolve a relatively stable course of 
action despite his being buffeted 
from several directions at any one 
time. But this hardly prepares him 
for the further complication of con- 
fronting conflict within the major 
reference groups. 

With respect to the school com- 
munity, research tends to confirm 
every day observations: there are 
many publics as Bullock, Shipton 
and other investigators have pointed 
out. Moreover, the various publics 
may hold quite diverse views con- 
cerning the purpose of public educa- 
tion and the role of the school ad- 
ministrator. While many communi- 
ties possess a rather well defined 
power structure or leadership group, 
Wilson has shown that such power 
figures may be challenged and actu- 
ally replaced. Such a struggle, to be 
sure, does not leave the school ad- 
ministrator ungrazed. 

Among teachers, too, there is apt 
to be lack of unanimity with respect 
to the role of the school administra- 
tor. Seeman found teachers disagreed 
concerning the social relationships 
which ought to exist between them 
and the superintendent. Perhaps 
even more suggestive is the work of 
Andrews in which he reported sig- 
differences 


nificant psychological 


among teachers, particularly male 
teachers, who represented the differ- 
ent subject-matter fields. The domi- 
nant values and educational attitudes 
of science teachers, for instance, 
were different from those of social 
studies teachers. Moreover, subject- 
differed 


from education-oriented teachers in 


matter-oriented teachers 
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their perceptions of the purpose of 
the school and the performance of 
school administrators. 

Specific studies confirming differ- 
ences among board members and 
among members of the profession 
itself do not seem to exist, but the 
work of Spindler seems pertinent at 
this point. He suggests that Ameri- 
can values are shifting from what 
“traditional” to 


might be termed 


“emergent.” Members of any refer- 
ence group may find themselves at 
different points on this value con- 
tinuum and thus perceiving the work 
of schools and school administrators 
quite differently. 

Following the work of Spindle: 
and others, Prince carefully devised 
a value scale and with its use found 
significant value differences among 
students, teachers and administrators 
of public, private and parochial high 
schools. ‘The same scale was used 
with board members and a number 
groups by McPhee 


and again it seemed to differentiate 


of community 


among the respondents. ‘These re- 
sults seem to confirm what is to be 


expected in a pluralistic society, and 


they also give a clue to the adminis- 
trator who must seek action in such 
a soc lety. 

Thus, the administrator finds him- 
self confronted with several major 
reference groups, each group hold- 
ing some unique expectations for 
him; but to make matters more com- 
plex, each group possesses some am- 
bivalence within its own ranks as to 
how he ought to behave. Obviously, 
each person is a product of his own 
experience and that experience in- 
cludes his group memberships, his 
various exposures to school admin- 
istrators, and his value orientation. 
Inevitably, the experience and _re- 
sponse to experience will be some- 
what different for each person and 
thus the “spectacles” with which he 
beholds the school administrator will 


be somewhat unique. 
Some implications 
Just what does this research add 
up to? Here are three implications: 
1. The administrator may expect 
a certain amount of disagreement 


among and within his major refer- 


ence groups. Once these conflicts are 
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noted, the administrator should seek 
to understand them. This will prob- 
ably mean a suspension of judgment 
rather than a quick labeling of any 
position as right or wrong. Often, 
venuine insight into the differences 
might be attained if a superintendent 
or principal would ponder the ques- 
tion of why teachers, or board mem- 
bers, or parents think as they do. 
Perhaps these differences stem from 
lack of certain experiences or from 
different values. The administrator 
must be able to accept conflict when 
it exists and to be willing to ascertain 
its bases. 

2. Another implication for action 
is a program to extend the areas of 
agreement both among and within 
the major reference groups. This 
constitutes the excitement in educa- 
tional administration. If lack of ex- 
perience causes people to take a cer- 
tain position, there may be ways of 
providing or helping to provide new 
experiences. If a person or a group 
seems to be acting upon inadequate 
knowledge, there are probably ways 
of bringing more knowledge to the 
situation. Different value orientations 
may represent a more stubborn prob- 
lem, but even here some courses ol 
action can be justified from more 
than one value position. At any rate 
the administrator can ill afford to 
accept conflict as an excuse for in- 
action. 

3. The 


needs a value framework to guide 


administrator himself 
his actions. This sense of direction 
should grow out of his knowledge of 
America and its school system and 
out of his commitment to help shape 
the school system into a significant 
instrument in our kind of society. 
When the administrator possesses a 
set of values and sees his role as one 
of diagnosis, stimulation and media- 
tion, he may not be able to accede 
entirely to the wishes of one refer- 
ence group for that might mean dis- 
regard for the position of another. 
Nor can he be content simply with 
mediation among groups for in so 
doing he may be ignoring his own 
value commitments. The trick seems 
to be one of promoting compromise 
within an established framework or, 
as some have expressed it, of inte- 


erating the differences. 
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Good 
Enough 


Ismt... 


...1n our classrooms 
any more than in 
our pay envelopes 
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MANY MANUFACTURERS find that 
the policy of “good enough” is good 
business. They are interested in an 
attractive package, a catchy jingle, 
a quick turnover, an easy resale, sta- 
ble costs and a predictable profit. 
They want their product to hold to- 
gether long enough for the custome 
to like it, but not too long to hurt 
resales. If we try hard enough, we 
could make a comparison here with 
our teaching profession. 

Our product is an emotional, im- 
pressionable, impulsive ball of energy 
who comes to us with great antici- 
pation. He likes school before he ar- 
rives, wants to please, seeks recogni- 
tion, has complete trust, is awed by 
his teacher’s knowledge, holds high 
and _ his 


standards for his parents 


teachers. He is ready for molding. 
Some of his ideals have been shaken 
and he seeks to strengthen them at 
school. How long we uphold these 
ideals, strengthen the moral fibers 
and stimulate the quest for knowl- 
edge determines the end result of 
our product. 

We have no jingles that make 
youngsters rush home to do home- 
work under the understanding eyes 
of a cooperating parent, but the good 
teacher does have specialized train- 
ing and tremendous patience. ‘The 
vood teacher is understanding, prac- 
tices what he preaches, is consider- 
ate, places first the welfare of the 
child, and provides additional at- 
tention to special problems. 

Costs are not stable in education 

no more than in any other com- 
modity or service. ‘They must rise to 
prov ide the services parents request 
and the salaries teachers deserve. Im- 
proved salaries and working condi- 
tions don’t come for the asking and 
never through threat. The product 
in business must be in great enough 
demand to withstand the price in- 
crease. Salary and material increases 
are immediately reflected in the 
price to the consumer. If they need 
the item, they pay the price. No 


one questions the need of education. 





By ROBERT KRISTELLER, supervising 
principal of Central School District #2, 
Carmel, New York. This article is taken 
from a talk he gave at a pre-school 
faculty meeting. 


A minimum amount of education 
16 or 


the completion of high school) is 


(the basic skills through age 


required which all must support. We 
know such a program is inadequate 
and so does our community. Our 
community wants good schools; it 
means good business. Our communi- 
ties realize that you must have good 
teachers to have good schools; and 
to have good teachers, you must have 
attractive salaries. But here is where 
the pinch comes. Many taxpayers 
don’t see the need for paying at- 
tractive salaries to the teachers who 
have gotten by on minimum salaries 
for many years; nor do they neces- 
sarily want to see attractive salaries 
paid across the board to all regard- 
less of how they produce. These peo- 
ple know that they must pay mini- 
mum salaries to their employees, and 
also that they must pay top wages 
to employees who produce for them, 
who continue to prove their value to 
their business. They are willing to 
pay better salaries to our faculties 
if they have the proof that we de- 
serve it, that we are important in 
future. If 


we want salaries that are better than 


their lives and for then 
“good enough,” we must not be satis- 
fied with our own good-enough pro- 
duction. We must find ways to do a 
sood job, better. 

The 


agent. His enthusiasm and interest in 


child is our best publicity 


his work, his realization that he is 


understood and that his teacher is 
fair and consistent in his decisions is 
Our 


papers need to be kept aware of each 


our best advertisement. news- 
teacher’s work. Write-ups should be 
pouring into the school office regu- 
larly from each teacher. It’s true that 
some articles don’t get printed but 
those that do help tell our story 

that 


minimum salaries aren’t “good 


enough” if we want to keep these 
eood teachers. 

If we want to reach beyond mini- 
mum salaries, we must realize that 
the proof of our value is in our own 
hands. We have now reached a finan- 
cial plateau. We can take our money 
and stop right there—or we can dou- 
ble our efforts and produce the proof 
will not “cood 


that we accept 


enough”’——either for our students or 


for ourselves. 





Principal to Principal — 


An Open Lette 


Mr. John Smith, Principal 
Main Street Elementary School 


Middletown, U.S.A. 


Dear Mr. Smith: 


When did you last stop to reflect 
upon the tremendous scope of your 
responsibility? When did you last 
evaluate yourself as a school leader? 
I submit that this is an activity in 
which you and I—as elementary 
school principals—need to engage 
more often. 

In view of the past year’s deluge 
of spoken and printed matter telling 
everyone what the schools ought to 
do or ought not to do, it seems to 
me that we should sift out those 
criticisms which have some value. 
The claim that we are doing a better 
job today than was done 30 years 
What 


could justify its existence if it had 


ago is meaningless. agency 
not considerably improved its effec- 
tiveness in 30 years? 

What positive action can we take 
to insure constant improvement in 
our schools? 

It is imperative that we vigorously 
participate in the activities vitally in- 
fluencing our educational program 
the selection of personnel, the super- 
vision of instruction, teacher evalua- 
tion, pupil placement and financial 
While 


other administrative aspects included 


accounting. there may be 
in our overall responsibilities, these 


areas are the vital ones. 


Hiring teachers 

We can talk all we want to about 
functional buildings and lofty philo- 
sophical ideals, but without teachers 
we have no schools at all. It is the 


teachers who ultimately “make” or 
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“break” a school. For this reason, we 
cannot subscribe to cursory or per- 
functory recruiting methods, nor can 
we abnegate our responsibility here 
by leaving the job of assigning teach- 
ers to the superintendent or person- 
nel director. 

How then should we go about this 
job of hiring teachers? 

I once heard a prominent school- 
man say that in hiring a primary 
erade teacher he selected a good 
matrimonial prospect, since the qual- 
ities he looked for in these girls were 
the same qualities a discriminating 
young man might look for in a pros- 
pective bride. No doubt there is an 
element of truth here, but, generally 
speaking, selection of teachers should 
be as objective as possible. High on 
the list of desirable teacher qualities 
are the following: 


1. Scholarship. A 


ability to perform successfully in the 


demonstrated 


academic world should be evident. 
An appropriate space on application 
forms should provide such informa- 
tion. Further checking of college rec- 
ords seems logical. 

2. High moral and ethical stand- 
ards. Children emulate their teach- 
ers. And what more effective way is 
there to teach than by example? 

3. Vitality and enthusiasm. A 
genuine warmth for children is nec- 
essary to effective teaching. As Tols- 
toy wrote—‘‘a teacher who combines 
the love of his calling with the love 
of his pupils will be a great teacher.” 
These characteristics should be dis- 


cerntble during a class visit if we are 


considering a candidate with expe- 
rience. There is no reason why ar- 
rangements cannot be made for an 
inexperienced teacher to teach a 
class for a day in our school in order 
that the fullest opportunity be pre- 
sented to the employer for evalua- 
tion. 

While we probably cannot entirely 
eliminate the risks inherent in the 
hiring of teachers, we can at least 
try, systematically, to reduce the ele- 
ment of chance. 

Many years ago, I heard a superin- 
tendent say that he employed teach- 
ers on hunches. I trust that by this 
time we have become more sophisti- 
cated and are utilizing procedures 
not so closely allied to the method 
of picking a daily double. 


Instruction 


Another vital area of concern is 
instruction. If curriculum guides 
have been compiled (and they should 
be) constant evaluation and periodic 
revision are of inestimable value. 
The best guides in the world are of 
little value if teachers ignore them 
or are enslaved by them. To provide 
intelligent leadership in the area of 
curriculum, classroom visits are es- 
sential. 

A teacher must strive to meet the 
needs of each child, regardless of 


” 


class size. To say that “x” number 
of children in any class precludes in- 
dividualized work is untenable. Cer- 
tainly it is easier to do individual 
work in a group of 25 than it is in 
a group of 35. But if the latter class 
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size is, unfortunately, the case, it re- 
mains the teacher’s responsibility to 
stimulate and challenge each boy 
and girl who sits before her. 

In the 
learn more about the learning proc- 


never-ending search to 


ess, the utilization of the experts in 
the field 


be sought. As the educational leader 


the psychologists—should 


of a building, it is the principal’s job 
to keep abreast of recent experimen- 
tation relative to instructional prob- 
lems, and to direct his teachers to 
such sources. 

Lay members of the community 
are an untapped reservoir in many 
towns. There are countless citizens 
in any town with interests, experi- 
ences and abilities which could sup- 
plement and enrich the curriculum. 
A file of such resource people should 
be available to teachers. It provides 
them with the opportunity of calling 
upon outstanding persons in_ par- 
ticular fields who could conceivably 
contribute something out of range 
of the teacher’s capabilities. 

Grade-level meetings are essential 
to the job of improving the instruc- 
tional program. General staff meet- 
ings for greater articulation among 
grades are important. Our challenge 
here is to provide children with a 
chance for continual growth. 
Teacher evaluation 

Teachers, like people in other pro- 
fessions, should expect to be assessed 
in terms of their effectiveness on the 
job. As their immediate superior, 
this job of assessment falls to you. 

How do you go about evaluating a 
teacher? Obviously, you must ob- 
serve her in action. Classroom visits 
provide you with answers to the fol- 
lowing questions: 

1. Is the teacher well prepared for 
the day? 

2. Are the planned activities truly 
providing the child with learning ex- 
periences? 

3. How are individual abilities 
provided for? 

t. Is the teacher aware of the fac- 
tors governing the learning and de- 
velopment of the age group with 
which she is working: attention 
span; vocabulary usage; children’s 
experience ? 

5. What motivational techniques 
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are manifested in order to stimulate 
children? 

6. What use does the 
make of audio-visual devices? 


teacher 


7. How effective is the teacher in 
establishing rapport with the chil- 
dren? 

In many states, the first three years 
are probationary. During this period 
deficiencies of one kind or anothet 
must be recognized and corrective 
steps taken. There may be times 
when there is no other recourse but 
to recommend dismissal of a teacher. 
This is an unpleasant task, but need 
not be unkind. If a person is ob- 
viously unsuited for teaching, direct- 
ing her to another vocation may, 
indeed, be the kindest act. Ignoring 
an apparent mistake, on the other 


hand, may be unforgivable. 
Pupil placement 


Pupil methods vary 


placement 
from school to school. In some 
schools, parents actually select their 
children’s teacher. Another popular 
method is the division of children 
of a certain grade level according to 
alphabet. Some schools may simply 
draw names from a hat (also closely 
allied to the aforementioned daily 
double selection). In other schools, 
class sections go intact from year to 
year, from teacher to teacher. I.Q. 
scores determine distribution in some 
schools. 

‘These methods, and sundry varia- 
tions of them, indicate that even to- 
day many of us adhere to unscien- 
tific and _ psychologically unsound 
methods in performing the vital task 
of assigning children. To condone 
the practice of dividing children ac- 
cording to the letter of the last name 
under the guise of “playing no favor- 
ites,” is ludicrous. The factors to 
consider are classroom performance, 
mental ability, achievement test re- 
sults, emotional stability, social ad- 
justment and_ personality. 

Spring meetings of grade-level 
teachers for the purpose of grouping 
for the subsequent year are valuable. 
Individual cards for each pupil fa- 
cilitate the mechanics of the task. 

With the 


world, however, misplacement may 


createst care in the 


occur. When this happens, ignoring 


in the fall what was obviously a mis- 


jlacement in the spring is unpardon- 
| 


able. Our position is a tenuous one 


when we do not transfer pupils sim- 


ply because established practice 
should not be upset. Perhaps the 
sagacity of Lincoln whose “policy 
was no policy” might be emulated. 
Flexibility in the best interests of the 
children can hardly be criticized. 
Such an elastic policy need not cre- 
ate a lack of confidence among adults 
in the community, nor foster emo- 
tional anxieties among children. 


Financial accounting 


Gores wrote, “School business fol- 
lows a pattern—the adequate ac- 
counting of inadequate funds.” Un- 
fortunately, this is very often true 
Educational need should be the basis 
for budget making. Budget prepara- 
tion is an intelligent plan for spend- 
ing, and not an instrument designe: 
to control the instructional program 
In other words, we must determine 
what kind of education we want fo 
our children and then seek the nec- 
essary funds to provide it. Industry 
would hardly be guilty of building a 
factory and then determining the 
limit that might be produced in ii. 

An intelligently planned budget 
requires the effort of the total per- 
sonnel. This is time-consuming, but 
Within the school 


building, it is up to you 


it is worth it. 
the prin- 
cipal—to coordinate the activities of 
the staff toward this goal. This means 
individual conferences, grade-level 
meetings and general sessions so that 
budgetary requests truly represent 
need and not whim. 

Performance budgeting where 
succinct and pithy statements of jus- 
tification for need accompany re- 
quests—will undoubtedly build con- 
fidence in the community. Budget 
padding is risky, and, in the long 
run, destroys confidence and jeop- 
ardizes the instructional program. 

Your job is an exacting one. It is 
an important one. The responsibili- 
ties involved demand vigorous and 
vital attention. ‘This means incessant 
and realistic self-appraisal. Are you 
meeting this challenge? 

Sincerely, 

ROBERT A. WATSON 
Principal, Ripley School 
Concord, Massachusetts 
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to determine capacity correctly, 


consider the educational program... 


the concept of 


dynamic capacity 


by BASIL CASTALDI 
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ee A VALID capacity for 


a secondary school building has al- 
ways been a perplexing problem for 
the school administrator. And now, 
long-range building planning de- 
mands a more precise measure of 
this capacity. 

Currently, the most common 
method of determining the capacity 
of an existing building is to assign a 
pupil capacity to each space in the 
school. The total potential capacity 
is then computed by summing the 
individual capacities, and the sched- 
uling capacity of the school is arbi- 
trarily taken as 80 percent of this 
sum. 

This procedure does not take the 
educational program into considera- 
tion. 

The purpose of a school building 
is, after all, the facilitation of the 
educational program desired by the 
school district. The building should 
make it possible for the children, 
youth and adults of the community 
to engage in all of the experiences 
essential to their educational growth. 
therefore, that all 
spaces used by pupils and teachers 


Presuming, 


satisfy the minimum requirements 
of health, safety and comfort, I feel 
that the capacity of a secondary 
school building should be deter- 
mined according to the specific edu- 


cational program it houses. 


Capacity is not static 

But the educational program is 
constantly changing, while present 
methods of computing capacity tend 


to treat it as a static number. This 





Dr. Castaldi is an associate professor 
of education in the College of Education 
of the University of Illinois, Urbana. 
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results in a capacity figure based on 
the educational program of the past 
rather than on pupil experiences of 
the future (the desired educational 
program) . 

The concept of dynamic capacity 
is based on the hypothesis that the 
capacity of a secondary school is al- 
ways subject to change depending 
upon changes in the educational pro- 
gram alone. Hence, the capacity of 
a school is not a fixed index for a 
given building, but a number or 
numbers that change as the program 
changes—a dynamic number. 

The method of computing build- 
ing capacity used by Marion Conrad 
of Ohio State University does take 
the dynamism of the educational 


program into consideration, and 


therefore represents a major advance 


in educational thinking. The great- 
est deterrent to its widespread ac- 
ceptance so far has been Conrad’s 
assumption that the lowest “subject 
building capacity” determines the 
capacity of the entire building. 

Conrad measures the capacity of 
an entire building by determining 
the lowest school enrollment that 
can be served by any type of space, 
special or otherwise. 

For example, if all of the spaces 
of a school could handle 1,000 pu- 
pils, but the art room could serve a 
total enrollment of only 600 pupils, 
Conrad would call the capacity of 
the school 600. 

The concept of dynamic capacity 
adds another dimension to _ this 
theory by taking all of the available 
spaces in the school building into 
consideration along with the desired 
educational program. The space 
needs of a particular educational 


program are thus put in focus with 


the available spaces in an existing 
building. 

Using the dynamic capacity ap- 
proach, for instance, the capacity of 
the above school would be deter- 
mined by examining the regular 
classrooms that could be converted 
into art rooms. This might result in 
a capacity of perhaps 950 in the ex- 
ample I have used. The approach is, 
after all, no more than that which 
the principal of a secondary school 
uses whenever necessary—he makes 


the best use of the spaces he has. 


The “line of best fit” 


The technique used to determine 
dynamic capacity, therefore, involves 
a comparison of the spaces required 
for a given educational program 
with the spaces available in an exist- 
ing building. In a sense, it is the 
computation of the “line of best 
fit” between available spaces and 
needed spaces. This computation can 
be made graphically by means of a 
special slide rule type computer that 
matches space needs for a desired 
educational program with the avail- 
able adequate spaces in a secondary 
school. 

This computer places needs in 
bold perspective beside available 
spaces, so that the extent of the ex- 
cesses and deficiencies in teaching 
stations in a school building can be 
seen at a glance. The reasonable 
capacity can then be read directly 
from the computer. 

This concept of dynamic capacity 
has been applied in connection with 
surveys in Illinois for about a year, 
and we are convinced that it pro- 
vides a more meaningful approach 
to the entire problem of determining 
capacity. 





1200-Student High School 


Counters Bigness with Compactness 


‘THIS COMMITTEE would like Pa- 
ramus to try to be a leader in design- 
ing a high school for tomorrow. 
Paramus is a young town, composed 
of young parents in the middle-in- 
come level, with young ideas. We 
would like our school to conform to 
the most up-to-date principles of 
school design.” So read a portion of 
the 200-word report from the Pub- 
lic School Service Assn., a citizens 
group which was asked by the Pa- 
ramus School Board to survey its sec- 
ondary school needs. 

Before 1957 the secondary school 
pupils from Paramus attended neigh- 
boring secondary schools on a tuition 
basis. When growth of the commu- 
nity made this arrangement no 
longer feasible, the board initiated 
the citizen-administration-architect 


planning program that resulted in 





Mr. Parker is educational associate 
with Lawrence C. Licht and Frank E. 
Johnson, Architects; Mr. Hodgins is su- 
perintendent of schools, Paramus, New 


Jersey. 
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the 1,200-student junior-senior high 
school which opened in 1957. 

This is but an interim step, how- 
ever, in the ultimate secondary 
school program for the community 
which will utilize the present build- 
ing as a senior high school. A junior 
high to be built when enrollment 
pressures warrant is now in the plan- 
ning stage. 

The citizens further recommended 
that the school be informal, intimate 
and homelike: “Even though we 
will have a large high school, there is 
no reason why it cannot be human in 
scale and feeling. It should have an 
open feeling, integrating the in-doors 
with the out-of-doors by utilizing 
large glass walls and windows, gar- 
den spots and courts. It should be a 
pleasant, friendly place, not an in- 
stitution.” 

These were some of the educa- 
tional relationships requested by the 
educational planners that guided the 
architects: 

Classrooms, labs, shops, and special 
rooms to provide for a flexible pro- 


gram: facilities to serve as commu- 


by ROBERT C. B. PARKER 
and GEORGE HODGINS 


nity, civic and cultural center; com- 
mercial suite closely related to ad- 
ministration so that work experience 
can grow out of school needs; close 
tie among shop, arts and crafts and 
home economics facilities; library 
convenient to cafeteria-study, stu- 
dent lounge and guidance suite; 
audio-visual aids center adjacent to 
library; health and medical unit con- 
venient to gyms; guidance suite con- 
venient to student lounge and cafe- 
teria-study, but separated from ad- 
ministrative offices; complete site de- 
velopment to provide outdoor physi- 
cal education and athletic facilities 
for both 


events. 


school and community 

Response has been enthusiastic as 
students explore the opportunities 
available to them in creating a new 
school community in a building con- 
structed with their future in mind. 
Moreover, those who shared in the 
planning of the building feel that it 
is completely adequate for the edu- 
cation of today and sufficiently flexi- 
ble to adjust to changing educational 
programs of the future. 
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Above, the informal atmosphere 
of Paramus High School is mir- 
rored in its inner courtyard 
area where space has been 
given over to bay window seats. 
The building is designed to hu- 
man scale and feeling, with 
concentration on the sensation 
of openness. Left, classrooms are 
comfortable and flexible. Below, 


the spacious, well lighted shop 


and the home economics room, 
all elaborating on the idea of 
the free, homelike feeling in 
education. 





SPOTLIGHT 


news of the educational field 





96% of Japan’s Teachers 
Are Members of a Union 


THE ANNUAL REPORT of Japan’s 
Ministry of Education reveals that 
less than four percent of Japan’s 
teachers are not members of any 
teachers’ union. 

Japan Teachers’ Union, the larg- 
est of these unions, includes nearly 


half of all the 


school teachers. 


upper secondary 


“Proposed changes in the organi- 


zation of educational administra- 
tion,” the report states, “have usu- 
ally been opposed by the jru” by 
means of strikes, sit-downs, picketing 
‘These 


and mass demonstrations. 


resulted in confusion and _ chaos 
which has been detrimental to the 
welfare of the children.” 

The Ministry of Education ap- 
parently hopes that the Japan Fed- 
eration of ‘Teachers’ Associations, 
formed in 1957 by a minority of 
teachers who withdrew from the 
JTU, Is a reaction against the power- 


ful union. 


Progress Report—Exchange Agreement 


SincE the much-touted Derthick and 
Litchfield surveys of Soviet educa- 
tion last year, a steady stream of 
American educators have made the 
trek to Russia, either on inspection 
tours or as part of an exchange 
agreement. Most of them have been 
concerned with higher education. 

For the most part, these various 
groups have made the same observa- 
tions. Among these are: 1) that 
Russia has been vastly effective in 
realizing its educational objectives; 
2) that their objectives are very dif- 
ferent from ours; and 3) that they 
place heavy emphasis on education 
in the natural sciences and foreign 
languages. 

Harlan Hatcher, president of the 
University of Michigan, adds one 
interesting point to these general ob- 
servations. Dr. Hatcher headed one 
of the more recent inspection tours 
of Soviet institutions of higher edu- 





Volkswagen For Die Kinder 


The Volkswagen Kombi above is used to transport kindergarten children to after- 
noon classes in White Cloud, Michigan. The Kombi is a truck type vehicle with dual 
side opening doors and a rear exit door. The seats in this one were constructed with 
angle iron and white pine by the school bus mechanic. The seating is so arranged 
that a comfortable load of 19 children can be hauled. 
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cation. 

Soviet education also excels in the 
general cultural areas of music, 
drama and ballet, says Dr. Hatcher. 
Contrary to the general conception 
in this country that the Russians are 
pouring everything into the sciences, 
his group found that they are ex- 
panding and strengthening educa- 
tion programs in the fields of music 
and the arts. 

Among other recent visitors to the 
Soviet Union have been 1) a Co- 
lumbia University delegation headed 
by Schuyler Wallace, director of the 
School of 


and 2) a delegation composed of 


International Relations 
three Office of Education specialists. 

The Office of Education survey is 
part of a continuing program to help 
keep educators informed about edu- 
cation practices and policies in other 
countries. Its principal purpose is to 
observe methods of training elemen- 
tary and secondary school teachers 
in the fields of mathematics, science 
and industrial arts. 

Among the projected exchanges 
are 1) a program planned by Har- 
vard University which will focus 
mainly upon research work and 2) a 
program planned by Columbia Uni- 
versity which will place more empha- 
sis on teaching. 

The 
the Harvard-Leningrad 


exchange professors under 
agreement 
may give some lectures, but teaching 
activity will be subordinated to re- 
search. The program planned by Co- 
lumbia will attempt to bring the out- 
standing scholars in physics and 
oceanography at Moscow University 
to Columbia. 

These two universities have faced 
a problem with respect to social sci- 
entists who might be exchanged. 
From the Soviet point of view, the 
teachings of an American economist 


or historian are ‘‘anti-scientific, bour- 
geois perversions,” while the Marxist 


views of Soviet social scientists are 
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generally regarded in this country as 
“Communist propaganda.” 

The State Department recently 
expressed its readiness to enter into 
negotiations to extend the U.S.— 
U.S.S.R. Exchange 
January 27, 1958, and its interest in 


Agreement of 
receiving any proposals for ex- 
changes with the Soviet Union that 
would be of interest to the academic 
community. 


Fears Control is Implicit 
In 1958 Education Act 


THE DANGER in the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958 is not that 
the Office of Education will attempt 
to control education, but that control 
is implicit in the legislation itself, says 
Daniel P. Moynihan, writing in a 
recent issue of the Reporter. 

The control, says Mr. Moynihan, 
comes from the entire orientation of 
the act towards education for specific 
purposes under specific conditions. 
“Tt is clear that the priorities of edu- 
cation are being decided in Congres- 
sional committees and Washington 
bureaus, on the all too familiar basis 
of the exigencies of the moment.” 

“Every provision of the act is 
slanted to favor students who will 
become teachers, scientists or tech- 
nicians.” It is not to these professions 
that Mr. Moynihan objects, but to 
the entire concept of education 
directed toward a specific purpose. 
“The objection would .be the same,” 
he says, “if the law were designed to 
produce playwrights.” 

Mr. Moynihan presents a carica- 
ture of the ‘educated man’ as envi- 
sioned by the bill. He “will be an 
engineer,” he says, “spotted as tal- 
ented early in life and carefully 
guided into his useful profession. He 
will have been taught by television, 
and may have picked up a bit of con- 
versational Bengali.” 

“After graduate school he will owe 
the Federal Government something 
like a year’s pay. In order to bor- 
row it, he will have taken a loyalty 
oath five times and signed five loy- 
alty affidavits (one basic vaccination 
and four booster shots each.) To pay 
the money back he will probably go 
to work in a defense plant.” 
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Des Moines Schools Post 
Minutes of Board Meetings 


Des Mornes, Iowa—In an attempt 
to solve the problem of communica- 
tion with a staff of 2,700 employees, 
John Harris, superintendent of 
schools here, has the minutes of meet- 
ings of the Board of Education de- 
livered to the 71 buildings in the 
school system. 

The minutes are displayed in 
school offices or faculty rooms for 
everyone to read. After a 1-week 
period, they are filed in notebooks 
for future reference. For the down- 
town office staff, copies are placed in 
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the central library. 

Dr. Harris feels that the procedure 
serves to minimize the rumors and 
inaccurate reports that circulate 
when facts are not known. It also 
brings teachers, custodians, cafeteria 
workers, bus drivers and other staff 
members closer to the board. 


Educators Urge Emphasis 
On Principles, Not Facts 


UNIFICATION and integration of and 
within the various sciences are being 
stressed more and more in our col- 
leges and high schools. 

John S. Mills, president of West- 
ern Reserve University, in announc- 
ing plans recently for a new science 
center to be built at his university, 
remarked that research today is not 
done in watertight compartments but 
by teams of specialists in several sci- 
ences. 

In addition to the advantages in 
teaching and research which this 
new approach offers, he said, it can 
also result in substantial economies 
in construction and maintenance. 

In engineering, too, unification is 
being emphasized. At a recent meet- 
ing of the American Institute of 
Electrical 


Michalowicz of the Catholic Univer- 


Engineers, Joseph C. 
sity of America made a plea for the 
establishment of a common engineer- 
ing program. 

This kind of program, he said, 
would encourage the pooling of en- 
gineering talents and facilities on our 
campuses and “would lead to a great 
unifying force in engineering educa- 
tion” if not to the development of 
‘“‘a more favorable climate for even- 
tually achieving unity within the 
entire profession.” 

“Besides emphasizing the basic sci- 
ence content and reducing subject 


-” 


matter specialization, there are other 
advantages of such a 3-year ‘core’ 
program,” Mr. Michalowicz said. 

“With a full year of electives, con- 
siderable flexibility is obtained,” be- 
cause “the student may delay his se- 
lection of a desirable line of speciali- 
zation until his senior year, if not 
until he is ready to graduate.” 

Flexibility is also emphasized in a 
new high school course in modern 
physics developed by the Science 
Manpower Project of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 

This course, by placing prime em- 
phasis on student understanding of 
the fundamental theories, principles 
and laws which define physics today, 
may be used as a blueprint for mod- 
ernizing existing physics courses. 

David Vitrogan, author of the 
course, advises teachers planning a 
modern physics course to consider the 
value of a concept in explaining a 
unifying principle. If a concept is 
useful for such interpretation, it 
should be kept, he says. If it is not, it 
can be omitted. 

The principles and concepts of 
physics are more important than 
many of the facts which they explain, 
says Prof. Vitrogan. Physics problems 
and methods of solving them are of 
most value when they help to de- 
velop the “scientific method.” Un- 
related facts are of little value. 





Concern Over Talent Loss 
In Low Economic Groups 


Mucu CONCERN has been expressed 
recently over the problem of identi- 
fying and stimulating talent in un- 
derprivileged groups and in low in- 
come regions. 

Intelligence tests have been the 
traditional means of singling out 
able students, but The Superior Stu- 
dent, a publication of the Inter-Uni- 
versity Committee on the Superior 
Student, says studies have shown 
“students of lower socio-economic 
origin make lower scores on the usual 
forms of intelligence tests than do 
students of favorable cultural ori- 
gins.” 

This is due in part to the absence 
of stimulating conversation, good 
books and adequate educational fa- 
cilities in the deprived home and in 
the low income region. 

It is also due to a lack, in lower 
class homes, of what Delinquent 
Behavior, the report of a Juvenile 
Delinquent Project sponsored by the 
National Education Association, calls 
“middle-class concerns.” 

The middle class, says the re- 
port, places value on “achievement 
through directed work effort, defer- 
ment of immediate pleasures and 
gains for future goals, responsibility, 

. education and the improving of 
the mind, . and ambition to get 
ahead.” 

Early training in these values in- 
stills the desire to achieve. “It is 
generally accepted,” says The Su- 
perior Student, “that when students 
of lower socio-economic groups are 
placed in a challenging and stimu- 
lating educational climate they are 
motivated to strive for high achieve- 
ment.” 

Both of these publications are par- 
ticularly concerned with Negro youth 
who, for the most part, are the prod- 
ucts of a culturally and economically 
deprived background. 

“The Negro,” says The Superior 
Student, “is merely one of many un- 
derprivileged minorities in America 
which for socio-economic reasons 
have not shared fully in the cultural 
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opportunities of our national life.” 

The NEA report calls them “the 
highest untapped potential” and “a 
vast reservoir of potentially up- 
wardly mobile individuals.” 

This problem of talent loss in low 
economic groups was the subject un- 
der discussion at a recent dinner 
given by Lyle Spencer, president of 
Science Research Associates. 

“With our country so badly in 
need of trained manpower in all 
fields,” said Mr. Spencer, “it seems 
to me imperative that citizens of 
good conscience grapple with the 
problem of wasted talent—talent 
that can be found and nourished if 
we work together towards a solu- 
tion.” 

Other speakers at the dinner ex- 


tolled the work of the National 


Scholarship Service and Fund for 
Negro Students, a counseling and 
guidance service which has been suc- 
cessful in uncovering many talented 
Negro students. 

John U. Monro, dean of Harvard 
College, told guests at the dinner of 
the difficulties encountered in get- 
ting Negro students to apply to Har- 
vard College. “It is an expensive and 
difficult and frustrating business to 
any one college to operate this sort 
of talent hunt on its own,” he said. 

Harvard College recently received 
a special gift of $50,000 to help needy 
students from the South in the next 
two years. At the request of the 
donor, particular attention and pref- 
erence will be given to Negro and 
white students from Southern high 
schools. 

If able Southern students do not 
require the full amount available, 
some of the fund may be used to help 
students from particularly under- 


privileged backgrounds elsewhere. 





‘Farewell to Fischer” 


BALTIMORE—June was “Farewell to 
Fischer” month here. 

At a special dinner given by the 
Public School Teachers Association, 
and over wyjz-tv, Baltimore tele- 


John H. 


years in the Baltimore school system 


vision station, Fischer’s 
were aired and appraised prior to 
his leaving to become dean of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 

Over and over again in the trib- 
utes to Dr. Fischer, mention was 
made of his persistent refusal to be 
swayed by the public pressures which 
were so strong through the six years 
of his superintendency. 

Mary A. Adams, assistant superin- 
tendent, illustrated this aspect of Dr. 
Fischer’s personality by quoting from 
one of his own editorials in Balti- 
more’s Staff Newsletter. 

“The swing of the publicity spot- 
light,” Dr. Fischer wrote, “may help 
temporarily to restore a missing em- 
phasis, but a system of floodlights 
for the whole school would be better. 
Indeed, some of the best results are 
achieved with a small flashlight in 
the hands of a teacher who knows 
where to look for little gifts.” 


Baltimore Appoints Brain 


School 
Commissioners here has unanimously 


BALTIMORE—The Board of 


appointed George B. Brain new Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction 
for the Baltimore Public Schools. 

Dr. Brain, now Superintendent of 
Schools in Bellevue, Washington, is 
39 years old and a native of the state 
of Washington, where he has spent 
all of his professional career. 

John H. Curlett, president of the 
board, calls Dr. Brain an “excellent 
administrator” who “has impressed 
us with the soundness of his educa- 
tional views and his grasp of the 
many problems involved in universal 
education.” 

Last winter, Dr. Brain chaired a 
seminar on educational administra- 
tion which visited schools in France, 
Belgium and the Netherlands in or- 
der to study their educational pro- 
erams. 

Dr. Brain received his undergradu- 
ate education and his master’s de- 
gree at the Central Washington Col- 
lege of Education. He received the 
degree of Doctor of Education from 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity in 1957, 
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Stretch those surplus school budget funds... 


Replace your 
worn cutterhead . 
assemblies... 


grind and 
grind.. 


and 
your pencil 


— 


gets no sharper 
than this.. 


you want it 


—_ 


LIKE THIS... 


your 
sharpener 


“LIKE-NEW” PENCIL SHARPENERS |“ 


cutters 





AT A 60% SAVINGS TO You! — 
HERE’S WHAT YOU GET 


Help classroom efficiency. Cut down the traffic to the sharpener. Keep the New razor-sharp 
students in their seats doing neater work, better work. Replace those worn cutters, 
cutterhead assemblies and even keep reserves on hand... New heavy-duty 


cutter frame. 
PRECISION SHARPENERS INCREASE CLASSROOM 
AT BARGAIN PRICES EFFICIENCY 


Did you know you could get “like-new”’ Why keep students hopping up and 
Apsco pencil sharpeners for less than a down during class to chew up their : 
dollar and a half each? Sound crazy? It pencils in a worn sharpener, when “4 New bearing shaft. 
isn’t. It’s simply smart budget stretching. the machine can be made “like-new : New point stop. 

Whether your Apsco sharpeners are two gr . ee a — Fresh lubrication. 
years old or 50 years old, all you have to eres a chance to u , x 
dois replace ha cateenteneniiie and lars to do a lot of good, and save a NO TOOLS NEEDED! 


they’re good as new! These assemblies con- sete gre vanes Bt toned It takes als 
tain all the wearing parts, so why go to the N.S.S.E.A. Distributor about Apsco but ten seconds to change assemblies ! 


trouble and expense of replacing entire cutterhead assemblies or, more sim- 
machines unnecessarily? ply, clip and check the coupon below. 











APSCO PRODUCTS, INC. (mailing 
P.O. Box 840, Beverly Hills, Calif. address) 


Manufactured and shipped from Rockford, Ili. - Se igs Cutterhead replacement makes sense. 
ao Please send me prices and details. 


Write for our free of bet a : The name of my School Supply Distributor is 
Toon Bat une ccbel ctiog et Sta 


« 4 = 
ge ee q ; ae LAP eee eee 
APSCO . d Name 
PRODUCTS, INC . j- 
: BLS aR, ae ? 


Address 


‘GENERAL OFFICES: LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA - F OE SO) en 0 , v Zone State 


I i eA lea 0 a dl tl ama 
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American Legion Auditorium, Roanoke, Virginia 


Let the finish take the wear 


.--Choose Seal-O-San! 


Must your gym double as an auditor‘um, dance hall, roller skating rink, 
short cut to other parts of your building—even a play area? Then be cer- 
tain the floor is protected for long life, and let the finish take the wear! 

Seal-O-San gym floor finish offers the advantage of protection, plus 
slip-resistance, durability, light color, easy application and simple main- 
tenance. Ask our representative, the Man Behind the Huntington Drum, 
or write for more information about Seal-O-San gym floor finish. And if 
you have wood floors in halls, classrooms or elsewhere in your building, ask 
about the Seal-O-San products which will help lengthen their life while 
beautifying them. Write today! 


Get your copy of the 


new Coaches Di- 
gest. Free to coaches =i 
and athletic direc- 


tore; others send SOF w= ... where research leads to better products 
handling fee. = 


HUNTINGTON @® LABORATORIES - HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 
Philadelphia 35, Pennsylvania « In Canada: Toronto 2, Ontario 
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Quote . . . unquote 


e “The politics of the adjustment 
curriculum are clear: it is manipu- 
lation by sentiment and dubious au- 
thority, exercised by the least edu- 
cated and the most vapid minds of 
the nation.” 

-JACQUES BARZUN, dean of faculties 
and provost of Columbia University, 
in his newest book, The House of 
Intellect. 


e “.. . individualism is not only con- 
doned by the college community; it 
is encouraged and protected, because 
without it ¢he institutional purpose 
cannot be fully accomplished. Short 
of gross offense, the restraints upon 
the individual teacher are chiefly 
those imposed by his own judgment, 
self-discipline and integrity.” 

Memo to a College Trustee, a re- 
port on financial and structural prob- 
lems of the liberal college. 


e “Nowadays the college student who 
stares into space is likely to get an 
engineering scholarship.” 

S. I. MYERS, in the April 11 issue 
of the Saturday Evening Post. 


e “Hot and cold water, central heat- 
ing, fresh paint, in and of themselves, 
neither relate to nor automatically 
reduce delinquency. Attention should 
be directed to the inhabitants, to their 
relationships and culture, not to the 
number of rooms and the brick and 
mortar of their residences.” 
Delinquent Behavior, Culture and 
the Individual, an NEA publication. 


e “It, (the kindergarten) shall give 
them employment suited to their na- 
ture, strengthen their bodies, exer- 
cise their senses, employ their wak- 
ing minds, make them acquainted 
judiciously with Nature and society, 
cultivate especially the heart and 
temper, and lead them to the founda- 


| tions of all living—to unity with 
| themselves.” 


FRIEDRICH FROBEL (1840), re- 


| printed in Association for Childhood 
| Education International. 
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FILLS THE ORDER 
FOR EVERY 
FOOD SERVICE 


Te 


+ 


designed with schools in mind... 


ARROWHEAD 


AMERICA’S FINEST MELAMINE DINNERWARE 


Preferred by schools everywhere, Arrowhead 
meets the need for economy and efficiency in 
daily food service. Cuts kitchen hours and stays 
new-looking longer. 


SEND TODAY for complete 
reference file of Arrowhead dinnerware 
for schools. Helps you plan for future 
lunchroom service. NO obligation. 


“> ARROWHEAD’ 


\ 
\/ Dept. S-8, 4387 West 35th Street, Cleveland 9, Ohio 


Proud enough for faculty and community 
functions. Arrowhead styling and decorator 
colors set attractive tables for all events. 


Practical enough for even the youngest 
mischief-makers to manage...less spills, less 
clatter, NO breakage. Strong yet lightweight! 
COLORS: Mist Green, Sunglow Yellow, Sky Blue, 
Heather Coral, Desert Tan. 

ARROWHEAD...A-1 addition to your school lunchroom! 
by the makers of BROOKPARK—4387 West 35th Street, Cleveland 9, Ohio 


Your Name 





Address 
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BOLD NEW 
DESIGN 
IN FLOOR 
MACHINES 


50% less brush wear 
25% more efficiency 
Lighter; easier handling 


Premier’s new all-purpose floor machine 
now gives you scientific weight distribu- 
tion. Reduced and balanced weight means 
that only the ends of the bristles touch the 
floor. More efficient than other machines 
with brushes 2—3” larger. New electronic 
starting system eliminates breaker point 
failure. Scrubs, waxes, polishes, shampoos, 
buffs, dry cleans, grinds, sands all floors. 
Models range from 12 to 22” brush sizes. 


See for yourself how much time and money 
Premier Floor Machines can save you in 
building maintenance. For FREE illustrated 
literature fill in and mail request form today. 


THE 
PREMIER COMPANY 


Dept. 204, 755 Woodlawn Ave., 
St. Paul 16, Minn. 


In Canada: 35 Gerrard St. West, Toronto 2 
Attention: Gordon L. Bowman, 
V.P. & Sales Mgr. 


Please rush me FREE details on Pre- 
mier Floor Machines. Thank you. 





COMPANY 





ADDRESS 





CITY STATE 
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Statistically Speaking 
e This year’s graduates of Lehigh 
University will receive an average 


| starting salary of $474 a month, a 


hike of four percent over a year ago. 


The average starting salary for engi- 


neers will be $493 compared to $474 


a year ago. 


e A college graduate at the peak of 


| his earning power has an average in- 


come 70 percent higher than when 
he first began to work. But a man 
who went no further than high school 
earns on the average only 14 per- 
cent more than his starting salary. 


e As of Feb. 1, 1959, 117 colleges 
and universities offered courses for 


| credit via television, while 569 school 
| districts made regular use of tele- 


vised instruction and 241 colleges 


and universities offered credit for 


television course, 


“Continental Classroom.” 


for the 
best buy 
in school 
seating | 
try =o, 


Unit Construction Feasible, 
Say School Researchers 


A team of research- 
ers on school construction has con- 
cluded that a system of modular con- 
struction of school plants is feasible, 


WASHINGTON 


but additional research will be nec- 
essary before the details can be 
worked out. 

The researchers, here to discuss 
preliminary findings in a federally- 
financed cooperative research proj- 
ect, said their study indicates that 
local school officials, architects, en- 
gineers, construction firms and school 
building component manufacturers 
will one day be able to agree upon 
the dimensions of measurement units 
to be used. 

Speakers at the one-day meeting 
are research architects at Southwest 
Research Institute. They are con- 
ducting a basic research study of 
the possibilities of modular coordi- 
nation, under the sponsorship of the 


U. S. Office of Education and the 


Texas Education Agency. 
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For truly modern 
design combined with 
comfort, convenience and 
durability be sure to see 
the Arlington school 
furniture line before you 
buy. Supplied in models 
and sizes for every 
student and classroom 
from kindergarten to 
adult. For complete 
information, write for 
Catalog 59. 


ARLINGTON SEATING COMPANY « Arlington Heights ¢ Illinois 


————~ 


for over 50 years—a dependable source of supply 
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Today's Lesson in 
THRIFT! 


More and more architects and 
school planners are coming to the 
logical conclusion that porcelain 
steel chalkboards provide the utmost 
in economy in the long run. More 
school children are writing on Loxit 
porcelain steel chalkboards than 
any other board of its type on the 
market, a record achieved with NU- 
VICTORY and NU-IMPERIAL 
LOXIT MIRAWAL PORCELOX 
Porcelain Steel Chalkboards. Now, 
Loxit is offering a porcelain steel 
chalkboard in a thrift price bracket. 
LOX-88 NU-SIMPLON is top qual- 
ity—the same LOXIT MIRAWAL 
PORCELAIN STEEL sheet which 
has made its NU-VICTORY and 
NU-IMPERIAL boards such out- 


standing successes. 


LOXIT PORCELAIN STEEL CHALKBOARD 


LOX-88 NU-SIMPLON 


designed for the modest budget 


Here is another Loxit chalkboard “‘first’—a top 
quality porcelain steel chalkboard priced in the com- 
petitive range of slate and other chalkboard materials! 
This new LOXIT MIRAWAL PORCELAIN STEEL 
chalkboard is available in standard heights and up to 
16’ long in one seamless piece. The porcelain steel 
sheet is laminated to a 3%” tempered hard board 
which has been sealed against moisture with an 
aluminum foil vapor barrier backing sheet. It can 
be pre-trimmed with a simple edging or applied 
directly to the wall to be trimmed after installation. 
Offered in eight beautiful fade-proof school colors: 
Rite Spring Green, Rite Dark Green, Rite Gray, Rite 
Tan, Rite Coral, Rite Blue, Rite White (Ivory), and 
Rite Black. 


Write today for complete details including 


samples and 16-page 4 color catalog 


LOXIT sys 


ra 














ALUMINUM FOIL MIRAWAL 
BACKING SHEET PORCELAIN 


Ye" TEMPERED HARDBOARD 7 STEEL 
Top Quality Chalkboards at a Thrifty Price 


PERFECT WRITING SURFACE—with low reflectance and high 
visibility. 

WILL ACCEPT ALL MAGNETIC CLASSROOM AIDS to increase 
efficiency. 

SCRATCH AND IMPACT RESISTANT—the flint-hard porcelain 
surface tests at least 6.5 on scale of Hardness of Minerals. 

EASY TO MAINTAIN—can be washed as often as desired, and 
kept clean with a damp cloth. 

LIGHT WEIGHT—LOX-88 NU-SIMPLON porcelain steel chalk- 
boards weigh only 2 Ibs. per sq. ft. This makes them easy to 
handle on the job and simple to install. 

LIFETIME GUARANTEE—the vitreous inorganic porcelain steel 
surface is durable and permanent. 


EMS, INC. 


1217 W. WASHINGTON BLVD., CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 
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Educators in the Headlines 


e William L. 


trative assistant to the 


Pharis, Jr., adminis- 
editor of 
Scuoo., Executive, has accepted a 
position on the faculty of Queens 


College, Flushing, N. Y. 


e Asa S. Knowles has succeeded Carl 
S. Ell as president of Northeastern 
University. Dr. Knowles resigned as 
president of the University of To- 
ledo in Toledo, Ohio last winter to 


accept the position at Northeastern. 


e Medill Bair has assumed his new 
post as Superintendent of Schools in 
Lexington, Mass. Dr. Bair will also 
serve as an associate on the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education fac- 


ulty. 


e Italo deFrancesco has been ap- 


FASTER 


pointed president of State Teachers 
College, Kutztown, Pa. Dr. deFran- 
cesco has been director of the Divi- 
State 


sion of Art Education at 


Teachers College since 1939. 


e James W. Reynolds, professor of 
higher education at the University 
of Texas, Austin, has been elected 
president of the Association for 
Higher Education. Dr. Reynolds will 
succeed Russell M. Cooper, assistant 
dean of the College of Science, Lit- 
erature and the Arts at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 


e Harold G. Shane has accepted the 
position of dean of the School of 
Education at Indiana University, 
Bloomingdale, Ind. Dr. Shane is now 


professor of education at Northwest- 


ern University, Evanston, III. 


e Benjamin C. Willis, general super- 
intendent of schools in Chicago, IIl., 
has been elected chairman of the 


Educational Policies 


Dr. Willis, the current vice chair- 


school floor mopping 
at LOWER COST... 


-+.» when you specify Geerpres Mop Wringers 


FLOOR-KING 
Mopping Outfit 
for mops to 36 oz 


Try a Geerpres wringer and you'll know 
why maintenance men prefer them to 
ordinary mop wringers. 

They make a tough job easier because 
of powerful, controlled squeezing action 
that wrings mops dry in a single oper- 
ation. Patented design eliminates splash- 
ing once-cleaned floors. Moving is effort- 
less because of ball-bearing, rubber 
casters. 

Not only do you save costly labor time, 
but premium quality materials and con- 
struction —such as exclusive corrosion- 
resistant electroplated finish—assure long 
service life. Mops last longer, too, without 
twisting or tearing. 

See your jobber, or write for free cata- 
log listing all sizes and types, accessories, 
and hints for more efficient mopping. 


7 , | 


WRINGER, INC. 


P.O. BOX 658, MUSKEGON, MICH. 


Commission. 


man, will succeed Virgil M. Hancher, 
president of the State University of 
Iowa, Iowa City. 


Culbertson to head UCEA | 


Jack CuLBertson of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon will succeed 
Daniel R. Davies as director of 
the University Council for Edu- 
cational Administration as of 
September 1, 1959. 

Central headquarters of the 
organization will be moved si- 
multaneously from ‘Teachers 
College, 
to Ohio State University. 

The ucea was formed in 1956 


Columbia University, 


for the purpose of improving 
preparation programs for school 
administrators on a continuing 
basis. Its main purpose is to 
stimulate and coordinate the re- 
search carried on by those uni- 
versities which prepare our edu- 


cational leaders. 


Our apologies to Lawrence L. 
Bethel, president of the Fashion In- 
stitute of Technology. In our news 
story on page 70 of the June issue of 
THE SCHOOL EXECUTIVE, we stated, 
“Lawrence L. Bethel . . . believes we 
should concentrate on meeting the 
challenge of the present degree of 
diversification in the private junior 
.’ Mr. Bethel says the 
word “private” should have been 


colleges. 


omitted, or the phrase “private and 


’ 


public colleges” should have been 


used. 
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In rapid succession has come a series 

of public-spirited surveys which point up 
the critical needs of American education, 
today and tomorrow. To name a few: 

The Pursuit of Excellence, a report 
financed by Rockefeller Brothers Fund, Inc.; 
The American High School Today, the James 
B. Conant report financed by the Carnegie 
Corporation; Memo to a College Trustee, 

a publication of Beardsley Ruml’s study 
financed by the Ford Foundation; and 
Education for the Age of Science, a report 
of President Eisenhower's Science Advisory 
Committee headed by James R. Killian, Jr. 
All these and other findings quicken us 
like the touch of a rapier to the importance 
of excellence in our educational system. 
Nessitt, with more than 40 years of 
pioneering in the field of classroom thermal 
environment—and always an exponent 

of excellence in its heating, ventilating, 
and air-conditioning products—is proud 

to be associated with the teachers, 
administrators, board members, parent- 
teacher groups, citizens committees, and 
others who strive to give every American 
youth the opportunity to excel. 

Because Nesbitt comfort-conditioned class- 
rooms offer a basic facility for the 

full and effectual use of school and college 
buildings under crowded and extended 
schedules, we welcome and encourage the 
renewed emphasis upon scholastic achievement, 
believing that we bring administrators 

one of the keys to the demanding decades 


that lie before them. 


JOHN J. NESBITT, INC., PHILADELPHIA 36, 





CO 


4 achool children... 


pampered 
C2 hampered ? 





Comfortable classrooms do not pamper students . . . 
but stuffy, overheated, or drafty classrooms greatly 


hamper their health and learning efficiency. 


Ever try to concentrate in a stuffy or drafty room? 
Your discomfort overshadows every other consideration. 
Such faulty conditions, common to improperly venti 


lated classrooms, materially reduce learning efficiency. 


Nesbitt Comfort Conditioning—basically a system of 
controlled ventilation which automatically heats, 
cools, and supplies fresh air in each classroom 
according to its individual needs—is the way to 


more learning pel school dollar. 


School studies show that with the right classroom 
climate, learning increases 15% to 30% ... and 
absenteeism from colds and communicable diseases is 


much lower than in improperly ventilated classrooms. 


Your children spend more time in school than in any 
other plac e except home. The benefits of controlled 
classroom ventilation are immeasurable in money . . . 

and yet the total cost of such a system Is only about 


1% of the school budget. 


For the pursuit of scholastic excellence, now and in 
the days ahead, make sure your children receive the 
health and learning advantages of Nesbitt Comfort 


Conditioning in their classrooms. 


SINCE 1917 


Thermal Comfort for Learning 
JOHN J. NESBITT, INC., PHILADELPHIA 36, PA. 


CLASSROOMS HAVE 
COMFORT PROBLEMS 


4 


i 


hirty students generate enough heat to 
keep your living room comfortable in 
freezing weather. Classroom lights add 
as much heat more; and the sun through 
large windows can raise room tempera 
to 30 


needed even in winter. 


Oj 
a @ Ox 


Natural body odors make the room stuffy. 
Thirty students give off two quarts of 
moisture an hour. Ventilation with fresh 





tures 20 Therefore, cooling is 





outdoor air is needed in occupied rooms. 


Each unoccupied classroom requires 
more heat than an average home; and 
80% of the fuel dollar goes to warm an 
empty building. Reduced night tempera 
tures are required for economy. Fast heat 
for morning warm-up is essential for com 
fort. 


All these factors vary from hour to hour, 
day to day, and room to room. Failure to 
control any one of them means failure to 
provide the right learning environment. 


Nesbitt Comfort Conditioning solves 
these difficult problems by providing 
heating, cooling, and fresh-air supply 
for each individual classroom under pre 
cise automatic control. 


If you would like to know more about 
how your community can benefit from 
Nesbitt equipped schools, write for Pub 
lication 101.—John J. Nesbitt, Inc., 
Philadelphia 36, Pa. 
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Conant Turns His Attention 
To the Junior High School 


New YorK—James B. Conant has 
announced that he plans a study of 
the junior high school as an exten- 
sion of his present study of the Amer- 
ican high school. 

In the course of the study, Dr. 
Conant and his staff will direct their 
attention to the instruction of sci- 
ence, the problem of the slow reader, 
and some of the special problems to 
be found in the large cities. 

In making his announcement, Dr. 
Conant said he would be particu- 
larly concerned with the different 
types of problems facing teachers 
and administrators in schools in dif- 
ferent types of communities. 

“Probably there is no one aspect 
of American public education which 
so confuses the layman as the dif- 
ferences which can be readily found 
by comparing a high-income sub- 
urban area with a medium-sized in- 
dustrialized city,” he said. 


“Portrait of a Principai’— 
Maie and Female Varieties 


A RESEARCH sTupy published late 
in 1958 by the Department of Ele- 


mentary School Principals allows for 


an interesting comparison between 
male and female principals. 

The average male _ elementary 
school principal, says the survey, has 
just passed his 43rd birthday, has 
had eight years experience as a prin- 
cipal, has had experience as a class- 
room teacher, holds a master’s de- 
gree, has two dependents and a small 
income from outside earnings. 

The average female principal is 52, 
has had nine years experience as a 
principal, has had experience as a 
classroom teacher, holds a master’s 
degree, has no dependents and no 
outside income. 

The woman principal’s salary is 
slightly higher than the man’s, since 
she most likely serves in a larger 
school system. Nationwide, 59 per- 
cent of the principals are men. 
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ToRNADO. HAS THE 


FLOOR MACHINE 
That is RIGHT For Your SCHOOL 


Before you buy—make sure the 
floor machine you purchase is 
RIGHT for your needs. The big, 
complete line of Tornado floor 
machines contains the RIGHT 
machine for your size and type of 
floors. From rough concrete, tile, 
and wood, to delicate carpeting, 
Tornado floor machines give better 
performance, longer life, easier 
operation. 


Brush Sizes 
Te VS, 16, 18. aes 


Motor H.P. 3, 2, %, 1. 


18 Models to choose from 








Steel Wool 
Pads 


Steel Wool Butcher's Metal Back Steel Wire 
Holder Wire Brushes Brushes Brushes 


Sanding Lambs Wool Wood Back Grinding 
Disc Pads Brushes Disc 


Write for Bulletin 913 today! 


BREWER WECTRIC MEG. CO. 


5088 N. Ravenswood Avenue Chicago 40, Illinois 
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No other tables have as 
many “Extra Features” as 


% GREATER SEATING CAPACITY 

%*% MORE LEG COMFORT 

*& UNEQUALED APPEARANCE, 
DURABILITY, STRENGTH 

* FINEST CONSTRUCTION, 
MATERIALS, FINISHES 

* BUILT FOR LONG SERVICE 


The Strongest, 
Handiest Folding 
Table Made! 


TUBULAR STEEL FOLDING LEGS 
SMOOTH, SANITARY TOPS 
of Brown or New Light Finish 
“Qualite” Masonite Presdwood, 
Formica and Resilyte in many 
patterns and colors. 


A COMPLETE LINE OF SPACE-SAVING, 
PORTABLE, MULTIPLE-USE EQUIPMENT 


~~. voususr 


i | tee TABLES 
BANDSTANDS & STAGES ae 


Write for Descriptive Folders 


MITCHELL MFG. CO. 


2726 S$. 34th St. © Milwaukee 46, Wis. 
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EDUCATION ABROAD 


Teachers Compensated For 
Cost of Living in London 


LoNpoN—Teachers in this area re- 
ceive an additional 36 pounds a year 
in order to meet London’s high cost 
of living. 

The bonus is raised to 48 pounds 
when a teacher completes his 16th 
year of full-time teaching service in 


the area. 


Parents Discuss Shortening 
Of France’s School Year 


Parts—-The shortening of the school 
year was a major topic of discussion 
at the recent convention of the Par- 
ents’ Federation of Public Schools. 
The first day of school has been 
moved up from Oct. 1 to Sept. 15 
in France. 

In general, the parent-delegates to 


the convention said they were satis- 


fied with the present number of 
school days and hours required. 
France, along with Argentina, 
Italy and Russia, has 184 elemen- 
tary school days a year; the U. S. has 
180: Canada has 200: Great Britain 
has 210; West Germany has 228; 
Spain has 230; Norway has 232; and 


Denmark has 246. 


Poor Education Holds Back 
Latin America’s Progress 


PANAMA—Illiteracy and inadequate 


educa‘ion are holding back Latin 


America’s surge toward economic 
and social development, a recent re- 
port declares. 

A survey conducted by UNEsco’s 
Western 


regional center for the 


Hemisphere reveals that: 


e Forty percent of the Latin 


American population above the age 


SE-229 


oy diftenence in 
=~ SLATE! 


Keystone American® is from choice locations in one of 
North America’s largest quarries. So it is selected and 
inspected, assuring one of slate that has beauty, quali- 
ty and longevity. Its smooth writing surface makes ideal 
CHALKBOARDS for EASE-y writing — easy reading and 


easy erasibility. 


“Keystone American” is also ideal 


Keystone. 
American 


for all structural use — inside and 
out. Specify KEYSTONE AMERI- 
CAN for QUALITY slate. 


W rite for free literature. 


David Stoddard & Sons, Inc. 


Bangor, Pennsylvania 


MEMBER OF PENNSYLVANIA SLATE PRODUCERS GUILD, INC. 
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New Stereo Tape Recorder 
Cybernetically engineered 
for intuitive operation 


Fluid smooth, whisper quiet... with feather- 
light touch you control tape movement 
with the central joystick of your Newcomb 
SM-310. This exciting new stereophonic 
record-playback tape machine has been 
cybernetically engineered to fit you. 
Intuitively, you sense how to operate this 
handsome instrument. The natural move- 
ment, you find, is the correct movement. 
Loading is utterly simple. It is almost impos- 
sible to make a mistake. The transport han- 
dles tape with remarkable gentleness, avoids 
stretch and spilling. 

The Newcomb SM-310 records stereo- 
phonically live from microphones or from 
broadcast or recorded material. There are 


mixing controls on both channels for com- 
bining “mike” and “line?” The SM-310 re- 
cords and plays back half-track monaural 
also. So versatile is the machine that you 
may record and playback on either or both 
channels in the same direction. 

The SM-310 is a truly portable unit which 
combines the features required by the pro- 
fessional and desired by the amateur for on- 
location making of master stereo tapes. For 
example, the SM-310 takes reels up to 10%”, 
has two lighted recording level meters ar- 
ranged pointer-to-pointer for ready compari- 
son, has a 4 digit counter to pinpoint position 
without repeating on any size reel. For play- 
back there are a “balance” control and a 


t 
ttveast C) renwans 


isten eecone 


hewcome 


FORT IOS 


ganged volume control. Head cover removes, 
giving direct access to tape for easy editing. 

The Newcomb $M-310 is a sleek, rugged, 
compact machine, discreetly styled by an 
eminent industrial designer in easy-to-live- 
with shades of warm gray and satin alumi- 
num...a gratifying, precision instrument for 
the creative individual who is deep in the 
art of tape recording. Eight, tightly-spaced 
pages are required in a new brochure to 
describe the SM-310 in detail; send for your 
free copy. 

Advance showings in New York and Los 
Angeles proves an unprecedented demand 
for this instrument. We urge those who de- 
sire early delivery to place their orders now. 





NEWCOMB AUDIO PRODUCTS 
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Approved by 
Underwriters 
Laboratories 








easily installed in present classrooms to 


SPEED SCIENCE TEACHING 


ONE LOW-COST UNIT now provides instant, safe demonstrations over a wide 
range of electric power and circuitry for PHYSICS—CHEMISTRY—GENERAL 


SCIENCE—ELECTRO-MECHANICS 


New, modular Labpower gives you an 
instant source of controlled power. 
Speeds science teaching with ample, 
high-quality power for: 

% basic electro-chemical experiments 
% basic electro-mechanical experiments 
% 150 basic electrical experiments 

% Plus thousands of variations 

Permits plug-in addition of demonstra- 
tion meters—timers—batteries—mag- 
amp transistor supplies—and innumer- 
able other variations. 


SPECIAL FEATURES: 5 power supplies and 
distribution, with wide range adjust- 
ment—high and low voltage, A.C. and 
D.C.—all outlets controlled by the In- 
structor—education safety features—3 
times as efficient as local supply 25-VA 
“toys,” at same classroom cost—ample 
200 VA capacity per student—virtually 
no maintenance—latest industrial design 
—~modular, to permit easily-made 
changes and additions—standard panel 
depth, 442” x 34” x 52”—complete specs 
furnished for use and installation. 


GUARANTEED by Associated Products & Service Co., Inc., approved manufac- 
turers of a superior line of electrical laboratory equipment. FREE consultation. 


ASSOCIATED PRODUCTS & SERVICE CO., INC. 
kK Labpower Division—Long Branch, N. J. 


Send today for 
specifications: — Name 


*Also on request .. . 
specs of complete 


ELECTRONIC TEACHING 


Address 


Please send specifications and price of new, modular Labpower. 
{-] Also send specs of Electronic Teaching Laboratory 
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of 15 is illiterate. 

e In 1956, 15 million children be- 
tween the ages of seven and 12 did 
not attend school. Latin America 
had an estimated population in that 
year of 180 million. 


Territories Exert Pressure 
For Secondary Education 


Unitep Nations, N. Y.—The de- 
mand for secondary education in 
non-self-governing territories is rap- 
idly outstripping the available facili- 
ties. 

A report made recently by the 
Secretariat at the behest of the Gen- 
eral Assembly revealed that “stronger 
pressures than ever before” were be- 
ing brought to bear within these ter- 
ritories for education that would 
produce technicians, administrators 
and professional men and women. 

‘“Non-self-governing __ territories” 
includes areas in Africa, Southeast 
Asia, the Mediterranean, the Carib- 
bean and the Pacific that are still 
under the supervision of the major 


powers. 


Reports Advise “In Depth” 
Study for Gifted Students 


WAsHINGTON — The high school 
years should be used for “depth” 
study of science and math, accord- 
ing to two recent reports from the 
Education 
Project on the Academically Tal- 


National Association’s 
ented Student. 

More science and mathematics 
work should be given in the elemen- 
tary grades so that senior high school 
students may go into this “depth” 
study, the reports say. They also 
stress the importance of advanced 
placement programs for senior stu- 
dents and the organization of semi- 
nars for extra-curricular work. 

The reports are part of a series 
designed to provide guideposts for 
teachers and administrators seeking 
to upgrade their programs for the 
academically talented. Other reports 
on the social studies and English are 
scheduled to be released in the fall. 
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DUKE...Pioneers in Food Service Progress! 


Keep your cafeter 


a in pace with today’s 


School Progress with 1p) 08,4 


Is your school all modern? Stay in step with 
School Progress with advanced-design Duke 
Food Service Equipment. Whether you’re 
remodeling or building new, it will pay you 
to investigate the complete Duke line. 
Famous Duke Cafeteria Counters provide 
you faster food service, greater economy, 
maximum sanitation that meets highest 
standards. The original Thurmaduke Water- 
less Food Warmer (outsells competitive makes 
by 2 to 1 in schools today) ... for better food 
flavor, less maintenance and longer life. Plus 
all-welded, all-steel construction that meets 
the most rigid sanitation tests. 


Get all the facts about Duke. Call your 


nearby Thurmaduke dealer and mail coupon 
today. 


Duke Cafeteria Counter, Beloit High School 


Py a e Te Ue ee a eo ee ae oe oe © 


pioneers 
: Clip and Vac £0 DUKE Manufacturing Co., Dept. 107 
new ideasin | 2305 N. Broadway, St. Louis 6, Mo. 
food s ervice Please send me information on one or all of following: 
] Thurmaduke Waterless Food Warmers and Portable Food Warmers [| Cafeteria Counters 
2 m : | Service Tables ] Low-cost Aerohot Food Warmers and Tables 
equip ent meals per day. 


We're interested in Duke Food Service Equipment [_] for immediate plans {_] for the future. 
THURMADUKE WATERLESS 


FOOD WARMERS AND 
PORTABLE FOOD WARMERS 


SERVICE TABLES 


CAFETERIA COUNTERS 


= oe oe ae on 


A AEROHOT 
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Put your best floor forward... 


WITH THE 


ADVANCE SPEEDBOY DELUXE 


No finer floor machine at any price. More power than you'll 
ever need for the toughest scrubbing, pene 
and carpet shampooing jobs. } 


Here’s the heavyweight champ among 
floor machines. Repulsion-induction mo- 
tor gives high torque power with far less 
amperage draw. Fully adjustable handle. 
Exclusive ““Tip-Toe-Matic’’ control raises 
and lowers wheels at the touch of a toe. No chains, whining gears, slipping 


Greater weight per square inch of brush _ belts or dripping grease. All Advance | 


machines have a grease-free ‘‘Silent- 
area for better, faster results. Available ;”? dive. ‘ht transmitted by a 
in brush sizes from 14” to 24”. toothed, neoprene Flex-O-Gear with 
embedded steel cables. Can’t slip. 
No metal-to-metal contact. 
Here’s the perfect companion 
for the Speedboy Deluxe—the 
Advance super-powered Hydro- 
Jet Industrial Vacuum. It is 
light, quiet, powerful. Picks up 
wet or dry materials. 


ADVANCE FLOOR MACHINE CO. 
$102L Washington Avenue North 
For full details, call your local Minneapolis 12, Minnesota 
distributor or use the coupon. 
No obligation, of course. 


| 
| 
t 
i 
Please send information on: b 
[-] Speedboy Deluxe Floor Machines ] 
i 
é 
! 
i 


| 


Lease and Fi Plans A {_] Hydro-Jet Industrial Vacuums 


ADVANCE FLOOR MACHINE CO. 

4102L Washington Avenue No. 
Minneapolis 12, Minnesota 
Telephone JAckson 1-3615 





Name 





Address. 
City State —— 4 








CONFERENCE CALENDAR 





AUGUST 


9-13, American School Food Service 
Assn. At San Francisco, Calif. Ex. 
Sec: Dr. John N. Perryman, P. O. 
Box 8811, Denver 10, Colo. 


23-28, National Conference of Profes- 
sors of Educational Administration. 
At University of Buffalo, Buffalo, 
N. Y. Planning Committee Chairman: 
Dr. Richard C. Lonsdale, Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, N. Y. Theme: 
Leadership Development in Adminis- 
tration. 


25-28, The American Dietetic Assn. At 
Los Angeles, Calif. Ex. dir: Ruth M. 
Yakel, 620 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 11, Ill. 


SEPTEMBER 


28—Oct. 2, National Recreation Assn. 
At Chicago, Ill. Ex. Sec: Willard B. 
Stone, 8 W. Eighth St., N. Y. 11. 


OCTOBER 


2-3, New Hampshire School Foods Serv- 
ice Assn. At Portsmouth, N. H. Pres: 
Marjorie A. Morse, N. H. School 
Foods Service Assn., Keene, N. H. 


6-9, Natl. Council on Schoolhouse Con- 
struction. At Kansas City, Mo. Ex. 
Sec: W. D. McClurkin, Peabody Col- 
lege, Nashville, Tenn. 


11-15, Association of School Business 
Officials. At Miami Beach, Fla. Ex. 
Sec: Dr. Charles W. Foster, 1010 
Church St., Evanston, III. 


19-23, American Public Health Assn. 
At Atlantic City, N. J. Ex. Sec: Dr. 
Berwyn F. Mattison, 1790 Broadway, 
DEY. 98: 


23-24, Department of Rural Education, 
NEA. At Seattle, Wash. Ex. Sec: How- 
ard A. Dawson, 1201 16 St. NW, 
Washington, D. C. 


25-28, County and Rural Superintend- 
ents, NEA. At Seattle, Wash. Ex. Sec: 
Howard A. Dawson, 1201 16 St. 
NW, Washington, D. C. 


NOVEMBER 


3-5, Natl. Assn. of Public School Adult 
Educators. At Buffalo, N. Y. Ex. 
Sec: Robert A. Luke, 1201 16th St. 
NW, Washington 6, D. C. 


5-8, Adult Education Assn. At Buffalo, 
N. Y. Ex. Sec.: Glenn Jensen, 743 N. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 


12—13, National Organization on Legal 
Problems of Education. At Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Ex. Sec: Roger M. Shaw, 
Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. 
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Schools buying 50% more Royal Electrics in 1959° 


AND HERE ARE SOME OF THE REASONS WHY... 


Greater reliability— Royal Electrics are engineered to Useful, functional features exclusive with Royal—such 
stand up under hard daily use by many classrooms of as Magic" Margin, Twin-Pak" Ribbon and Touch Con- 
students—the most important requirement of schools. trol make typing easier to teach and easier to learn. 


For more details or for a free K - 
demonstration and trial, call your GYAL electric 
nearby Royal Representative. 

Product of Royal McBee Corporation, 
*First 6 months 1959 compared with last 6 months 1958 World’s Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters 


THERE ARE MORE ROYAL TYPEWRITERS IN SCHOOL AND OFFICE USE THAN ANY OTHER MAKE. 
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HELP US REED fae 
THINGS WORTH KEEPING 


| 


You’d give him the world, | 
if youcould. A free and happy 
world to learn in. A world of 
peace, where he can grow up, 
free of fear. 

But peace takes more than 
wanting, these days. It takes 
a lot of doing, too. And peace 
costs money. 

Money for strength to keep 
the peace. Money for science 
and education to help make 
peace lasting. And money 
saved by individuals, to keep 
our economy sound. 





You can do something 
about this. Every U. S. Sav- 
ings Bond you buy helps pro- 
vide money for America’s 
Peace Power—tohelp us keep 
the things worth keeping. 

Why not buy a few extra, 
in the months to come? 


STRENGTHEN 


AMERICA'S | 
PEACE POWER Laat hi Te Roa Sg - 


Photograph by Harold Halma 


BUY U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


gum Se 

“ 
The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department thanks : Me 
The Advertising Council and this magazine for their patriotic donation. ts __ 
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YOUR SCHOOL PLANS DESERVE THE 
FINEST BASKETBALL EQUIPMENT 


Exclusive new design 
—requires no locking 


or unlocking—fully Exclusive Design Backstops 


automatic 


Fully electric auto- Provide the finest and newest forward-swing bas- 
matic hoist optional ketball backstop ever developed for the school 
gyms you design—specify RECREATION! With 
RECREATION'S exclusive rear pivot design, the back- 
board is mounted on curved oblique supports and 
every impact of the ball increases the bracing action. 
Hoist cable automatically retracts out of the way when 
backstop is lowered to playing position. Precision 
manufactured and factory assembled—can be installed 
more easily in less time. 


RECREATION EQUIPMENT CORP. 


DEPT. SE-89-724 WEST 8TH STREET * ANDERSON, INDIANA 


Forward Swing Up #112F Write today for your copies of Recreation's catalogs: 
folds in shorter’ space. C7] Playground Catalog C] Swimming Poo! Equipment Catalog fot Basketball Backstop Catalog 
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SIMPLICITY oF operation 
LOW COST OF MAINTENANCE 


These two factors, in city after city, are dictating the 
replacement of complex, elaborate, high maintenance 
systems with dependable Montgomery Synchronous Pro- 
gram Clocks. Investigate! Ask your school supply dealer 


or write for details. 
dletgomay 
sectional 


SYNCHRONOUS | : 
PROGRAM CLOCKS construction 


WITH AUTOMATIC CALENDAR SWITCH 





NEW! MULTI-CIRCUIT — provides 

complete automatic operation of 1 to 

5 separate schedules on 1 to 5 groups 

of signals. Signals adjust from 2 to 

seconds. Calendar switch regu- 

MODEL A lates automatic operation. Clock and 


orogram mechanism set by turning 

ot Special signals, by push-but- * 
tons, do not disturb automatic opera- 

tion. 12 or 24 hour models, Wd =f 


ONE AND TWO CIRCUIT — Com- 

plete automatic operation of 1 or 2 e e° 
circuits on pre-arranged schedules. — t 
12 or 24 hour models with 2 to 25 sani ary mee S rong e icien 
second signals. Regulated by auto- 

— calendar switch. Perfect syn- 

chronization; set by turning clock . 

——. Push-buttons for special sig- You can assemble any size Cooler, Freezer 
nals do not disturb automatic opera- . . H 

tion. Easily installed in new or ex- or Combination from standard sections 
isting system. 


MONTGOMERY MFG. CO. | 
MODEL M & L OWENSVILLE, INDIANA Get details—write Dept. SE-8 for FREE book 


Bally Case and Cooler Co., Bally, Pa. 
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AU this and heaven too- 


© 18-Gouge electrically seam-weld- 


ed tubular steel frames 
® Large, comfortable seats —15'/2” 
wide x 16” deep 
@ Curved, correct postured backrest 
8," deep for full support 
@ Tubular steel leg braces, extra 
strong seat hinges 
YA ° Non-marring Super Dylan feet 
over steel dome glides 


®@ Steel, Wood or 
Upholstered seat 
models 


“Heavenly Comfort / 


(LASTING DURABILITY, TOO 


_ \ No. 901-E 
wail \\ STEEL SEAT 


xrueceR 9OO-E series 
Tubular Steel Chairs 


' 


Especially designed to 
provide outstanding quality 
seating for economy budgets 


Study the structural details of these 
“economy buy” chairs closely, for 
few folding chairs offer so much for so 
little. Here's comfort and durability : 
you'd expect to find only in chairs No. 902-E 
costing much more. For example, these HAROWOOD SEAT 
chairs have an extra large seat and 
backrest comparable to the finest chairs 
in our line. In addition, they feature 
one-motion simplified opening and closing 
and fold flat to frame thickness for 
compact storage. Select the model you 
want, then compare it with competitively 
priced chair You'll quickly realize 
it's the quality buy of the low price, 
economy field and one that will provide 
many years of seating satisfaction 
No. 903-E 
UPHOLSTERED SEAT 








Demountable Yew! TABLET ARM CHAIR 
CHAIR TRUCKS Unusually strong and sturdy 


with tablet arm rigidly 
mounted on tubular 
hold both X-and Y-type support 


Seven standard sizes 


choirs — upright or automatically 
horizontal under-stage raises or 
models. Demountable lowers when 

chair is opened or 
closed. 7-Ply tablet 
arm faced with natural 
truck stacking birch or maple - 

or plastic laminate. 
Safety designed for 
non-tipping, and to 
eliminate pinching 


ends and chan-angle 


frames permit empty 





Keep CLASSROOM, HALL 
and GYM FLOORS in 
TIP-TOP shape 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 


* 


~~ puson BIG PUSH 


WAX AND SEAL 


APPLICATORS 


SIZES 12” - 14” - 16” - 18” - 24” 
FIT EXISTING HANDLES 


The new Rubon Big Push Wax Applicators are the 
answer to economical floor sealing and waxing 
¢ Securely fit any standard size blocks and handles 
or narrow width wire frames now in use. 
« Large pads double-stitched to Sanforized canvas. 
¢ Designed to eliminate lap marks and streaking. 


e Slip on and tie easily and quickly. 


x 4 
WRITE FOR YOUR *« | // Ios 
PERSONALIZED COPY \ Vy 
OF RUBON’S NEW CATALOG. SMMiill!/ Wi 
* SS ei a 


CZ 
——= —— 
N RPORATE 





116 SOUTH QOSEAGE STREET = 
INDEPENDENCE, MISSOURI 





ORUASCHIEE 
portable, 20 watt 
P.A. system 

















ir athletic dept., pool, playground, etc., 
e an efficient P.A. — at a fraction of the 
mventional permanent installation. Porta- 
transistor-powered, 20-watt amplifier cov- 
yet runs on low-cost dry batteries. 
Only 13 lbs. complete pick it up 








and take it anywhere. Made by the 
$] 59-50 makers of Audio Hailer. Full details 
from: Audio Equipment Co., Inc., 
complete Dept. E, Port Washington, N. Y. 
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Cafeteria change booth in Madison High School 


THE PROBLEM in any high school is 
serving well prepared, nutritionally 
adequate food to the large high 
school population in the relatively 
short schedule assigned for the lunch 
periods. There are two 35-minute 
lunch periods of which the present 
actual serving time is found to be 
only about 15 minutes in each pe- 
riod and a 23-minute break between 
periods in which to clean up areas 
and replenish the counters. 

High 


land, Oregon has a 96% participa- 


Madison School in Port- 


tion in the cafeteria. The student 





Miss Zipple is coordinator of cafeterias 
for the Portland, Oregon public school 
system. 
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Fificiency in Cafeteria Service 


by HERMINA ZIPPLE 


body consists of 2,700 pupils. A well 
planned and rapid service was there- 
fore essential to take care of the 
needs of students and faculty. 

The open square type of cafeteria 
service was an experiment tried in 
another Portland high school the 
previous year. The plan proved so 
successful and had such wide ac- 
ceptance that the same idea, with 
kitchen 


some modifications § in 


planning and length of cafeteria 
counter, was incorporated in the 
cafeteria planning of Madison High 
School. Since all high schools in 
Portland have a large cafeteria par- 
ticipation, further modifications of 
this plan were incorporated in all 
other high schools for speed and ef- 


ficiency of service. 


The open square at Madison High 
School is a planned open area 16 
feet in front of the 6 by 8 foot stain- 
less steel serving counters which are 
a part of the main kitchen area and 
directly in front of or near the prep- 
aration area. Food for replenishing 
counters is secured from nearby des- 
sert areas, from pass-through refrig- 
erators directly behind serving count- 
ers for salad, and hot food from very 
near serving areas. The open square 
cafeteria counter and kitchen are 
glass partitioned from the large din- 
ing room which seats 900 students at 
one time. 

All stations must be completely 
set up and manned by adult and 
student personnel when the lunch 


period begins. 





SCHOOL LUNCH 





Students entering the dining room 
secure exact change from the con- 
veniently located change booths 
manned by students, and proceed 
directly into the open square to the 
station where they wish to be served 
There are no cafeteria waiting lines; 
service is immediate. There are no 


turnstiles limiting the number of 


DECK 


FOUNTAIN 
‘SPECS? - 


students in the open square at one 
time as is the case in some open 
square operations. However, there 
are a number of entering and exit 
areas. There are no cash registers. As 
students are served, they immedi- 
ately pay for each item purchased at 
the station and proceed to the din- 
ing room. Since there is no change 
making, personnel has been taught 
to receive money with one hand and 
serve food to students with the other. 























Whatever 


your specifications 


HAWS has the model you need! 


Yes, HAWS provides Deck-Type Fountains for every classroom requirement. From 
small receptors to complete integral deck top units, HAWS meets your specs in 
three versatile materials: rugged enameled iron, 17 gauge stainless steel, and 
molded fiberglass in color! Equip them with virtually any combination of HAWS 
faucet and fountain fixtures for classroom service. See the full line in SWEET’S, 
or send for your free catalog. Ilustrated is Model 2450 in, enameled iron. 


DECK TYPE FOUNTAINS 


A product of 


HAWS DRINKING FAUCET COMPANY 


Since 1909 — Over 50 Years of Progress 


Fourth and Page Streets 
Berkeley 10, California 





Madison High School students 
were oriented to this system by well 
marked stations or counters and by 
faculty and cafeteria supervisory in- 
struction. After one day, all students 
were oriented. As has been said many 
times, this represents the most “or- 
ganized confusion” in which stu- 
dents quietly but speedily enter to be 
served, then rapidly leave the cafe- 
teria counter and open square area 
to the dining room. As students fin- 
ish their lunch, dishes are taken to a 
dishport located at 
either end of the dining room. 


conveniently 


The main counter is comprised of 
6 by 8 foot stainless steel counters 
adjacent to each other, with the first 
the a la carte hot food and the sec- 
ond the special plate lunch counter. 
These two counters contain the elec- 
trically heated food units. The next 
four are stainless steel counters with 
stainless steel storage shelving below; 
they may be adapted for placing 
foods on the counter in a variety of 
ways. 

At right angles to the main 48’ 
counter but detached from it are two 
16 foot stainless steel counters, one 
at either end; the milk shake ma- 
chine is located in one counter and 
soft freeze in the other. About 500 
milk shakes per lunch period are 
served. Milk, fresh and frozen fruit 
juices and fresh fruit in season are 
included here. 

The daily menu pattern for all 
high schools gives opportunity for 
imagination on the part of the man- 
ager in the individual cafeteria so 
that the same menu is not necessar- 
ily served in all high schools but the 
basic menu patterns, price structures, 
portion controls and _ standardized 
procedures are followed in all high 
schools. This pattern offers a very 
large variety from which students 
may choose. 

Daily Menu Pattern: 

Soup 

A la carte hot foods 
Plate Lunch with milk 
Salads 

Sandwiches 

Fruit Juices 

Fresh Fruits 

Hot Breads 

Desserts 
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50,000 tol 


ag eae: Your 


Stock Pots 


Every kitchen needs stock 
pots! DON can satisfy your 
needs from its huge variety. 
Stock pots from 10 to 80 
quarts! Stock pots of alumi- 
num, stainless steel and 
copper-bottom stainless steel. 
Stock pots with or without 
strainers, spigots and faucets. 
Stock pot racks and covers. 
Also sauce pots, sauce pans, 
double boilers, tubs, kettles, 
utility pails — your choice of 
hundreds of them! These are 
only a few of the 50,000 
Items sold by DON. 


EQUIPMENT 
FURNISHINGS @ SUPPLIES 


DON can equip your kitchen, dining 
room or lunch room with needed 
supplies or a complete installation. 
On everything, satisfaction guaran- 
teed or your money back. 





Ask for a DON salesman to call. 


epwarp DON « company 


GENERAL HEADQUARTERS—2201 S. LaSalle St.—Chicago 16, III. 
Branches in MIAMI ° MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL ° PHILADELPHIA 








MAKE A 
BETTER \ 
EG | 


with.. 
OPTIVOX 


PORTABLE EASEL 


The newest thing for visual aid is this lightweight, portable 
Optivox easel. 29” x 39!” steel board finished in “rite 
on” green, adaptable for chalk, charts, or magnets. Alumi 
num legs fold to convert from 70” floor easel to table 
model. Net weight, 17 Ibs. Comes with eraser, crayons, 
chalk, pointer, and removable chalk tray. Only $44.95 
Carrying case and lamp fixture are extra equipment 


PIXMOBILE 
PROJECTION TABLE 


...lets you prepare your presentation in advance, roll it 
in, and use it when you're ready. Sponge rubber top, 4” 
swivel wheels, with brakes that hold on incline. Vibration— 
less. Several models and heights. 42” table only $32.95. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE AND DEALER'S NAME. SOME 
DEALER TERRITORIES STILL OPEN. WRITE... 


THE ADVANCE FURNACE CO. 


2310 EAST DOUGLAS WICHITA, KANSAS 
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DMMNANY 


Se BIG X is without 
Loh equal...snatches up dust ff 
~~ on contact! A high-speed sweep mop 
complete with our exclusive GIBRALTAR 
brace... Amazing durability... Available in 
widths up to 5 feet! } 


VICTORY Wet Mops 
Cost least to use because of their high 
efficiency and double-length life... 16-ply 
cable-twist live, long-fibre yarn...Very, 
very durable. Very, 
very popular! 


Applicators 
So well known they need no praise. 
Used by more professional floor fin- 
ishers than any other applicator. You, too, 
will say they’re in a class by themselves. 


AMERICAN STANDARD products from your regular 
supplier. He has them or can get them for you. 
If not, write us direct. 


“TOPS IN MOPS"’ 


AMERICAN STANDARD MFG. COMPANY 


Incorporated 1908 


CHARLES E. KREBS and WALTER O. KREBS 
2507 SOUTH GREEN STREET + CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 
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From this the cafeteria managet 
prepares her weekly menus which are 
sent to the central cafeteria office in 
the Administrative Building for ap- 
proval. 

Since the high schools have an a 
la carte program in addition to the 
plate lunch, few government com- 
modities are received and only a 


small milk reimbursement is received. 


The commodities which have been 
received are flour, cornmeal, butter, 
cheese and nonfat dry milk. 
Uniform standardized recipes are 
used in all food preparation and 
standard portions are established. 
Both paper service and _ plastic 
ware are used. Plastic plates are used 
for plate lunches. Paper service in 
the form of hot food containers and 
6” plates speeds service, controls 


portions and simplifies dishwashing 


SE-246 
I » NOR-LAKE 

brings you user-planned, 

user-tested cooling and freezing! 


‘ 
& 


WALK-IN COOLERS All metal 


walk-in cooler 
' 


specifications 


one of Nor-LAKE’s most 
popular units! Shipped knock-down in 
easy-to-put-together sections. Optional 
Plug-In Panel refrigeration unit mounts 
on wall or ceiling. Wood or metal walk-in 
coolers available to your size or height 


REACH-IN REFRIGERA- 
TORS— Designed for small 
stores, restaurants, schools, and 
industry. Triple door seals. 
Heavy Fiberglas insulation. 
Automatic defrosting. Baked 
enamel finish standard. Model 
RI Series: 8 models up to 45 
cu, ft 


SLIDING DOOR MILK BEV- 
ERAGE COOLERS — Just 3414” high 


under counter use. E-Z 
(is) disappear ompletely, Adjust 
control, Welded steel con 


erTrect for 


procedures as well as aids in account- 
ing for food sold and money re- 
ceived. In any high school operation 
where large portions of food are 
served at low cost, it is essential to 
collect for all food sold. This is some- 
times the difference between a finan- 
cially successful program and one 
operating at a loss. 

For balancing of food sold and 
money received after each day’s op- 
eration, standard forms were devel- 
oped. The Record of Daily Food 
Sales is the form used to balance food 
sales with money received. The cash 
at each station is checked against 
the items sold. The person in charge 
of each station counts the cash and 
turns it over to the cafeteria man- 
ager for checking against sales. The 
Summary of Daily Sales is a sum- 
mary of all stations and records the 
original plate or cup count, number 
not used, number of transactions, 
unit price, cash sales, total cash and 
total receipts. This form also aids the 
manager in future planning on num- 
ber of servings to be prepared. 

Ten adult employees are regularly 
employed in this cafeteria with a 
total of 72 man hours of labor pet 
day. 

Students assist in the cafeteria in 
various ways on a short time basis as 
counter workers, in vegetable prep- 
aration or on clean up. They are paid 
a 35¢ plate lunch for a 20-minute 
serving period or may elect te work 
for cash in which case they receive 
75¢ per hour or 25¢ working one 20- 


minute serving period. Students must 


struction stainless steel or baked enamel 
18 es ip to 40° 12-0z,-bottl 


conform to the same high standards 


finish si 
case capacity. 


set for adult employees and must 
have a chest x-ray, wear hair nets 
M@ ALL MODELS KEPT IN STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
@ ALL MODELS AVAILABLE IN STAINLESS STEEL 


and plastic aprons while serving and 
observe all other standards set for 
quality food service, since this can 
NOR-LAKE, Inc. A Piso iene cca ite very well be a learning experience 
Second Ave. and Elm. way—write for FREE, 
Hudson, Wis., Dept. 34 illustrated information: 


for them. 
The success of the operation is ac- 


ss tually due to a number of factors in 


Walk-In Coolers addition to efficiency: interest and 


Please rush FREE illustrated information on 


Reach-In Refrigerators Milk and Beverage Coolers cooperation of principal and faculty ; 
high quality of food prepared in each 
kitchen 


methods; wide variety and attrac- 


Other 


according to standardized 


NAME 


ADDRESS tiveness in the daily menu pattern; 
training programs for personnel and 
Cry inti regular meetings of high school man- 


TET TTT TTT agers and the annual workshop. 
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NOW YOU CAN SERVE AOT Foops 


Serves complete, 26-ounce meals, including 
both hot and cold foods, for more than 

370 children. 

No cracks or crevices throughout cart make it 
easy to clean. 

Pans are held firmly — won't drop. 

Available in baked enamel or stainless 

steel finish. 

Operates on 115 volts, A.C. current. 


a delightful Winter Vacation 


Apartment 
Motel 


on the 


—— 


MEXICO 
F OF TREASURE ISLAND .7 


Matchless Luxury—Magnificent 
Facilities at Moderate Rates 


White Sand Beach 
Fresh Water Heated Swimming Pool. 
Air-Conditioned and Heated . . . Individually Controlled. 
Completely equipped apartments for 2 to 6 persons. 
Complimentary television. 
® Near all sports and activities. 
e Restaurants adjacent @ Churches & Shopping nearby 
Write for Brochure and Rates 








10750 Gulf Boulevard PHONE: 22-1411 


St. Petersburg, Fla. 
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“oven hot” 
and 


COLD FOODS 


“refreshingly cold”’ 


in the new ATLAS HCP 
Portable Electric Food Cart! 


The new ATLAS HCP food 
cart has greater heat capacity 
in the hot food compartment 

. plus the new ATLAS ex- 
clusive “cold- conditioned” cold 
food compartment... to insure 
maximum efficiency and suc- 
cess of your school lunch pro- 
gram. The new ATLAS HCP 
food cart is easy to handle and 
economical to use. It becomes 
an integral part of your school 
cafeteria’s serving line upon 
arrival in sub-kitchen. 


Write for free brochure con- 
taining information that may 
be helpful to you in solving 
your daily school feeding 
problems. 


ATLAS DIVISION 
NATIONAL CORNICE WORKS 
Established 1911 


1323 Channing Street, 
Los Angeles 21, California 


clean up quicker 
easier with... 


SHAMROCKS 


JANITOR 
SERVICE 
WAGONS 


TIME-SAVING . . . helps your 
Janitors cover more area in 
less time! Lightweight and 
labor-saving. 


WON’T MAR FLOORS ... 
rolis easily on two 2-inch 
hard composition casters. 


CANVAS BAGS are replace- 
able, washable. 


CONVENIENT — EFFICIENT 
. Sturdy steel frame folds 
up into small space. Wagon 
measures 20° x 19” x 43 write for literature and prices 
high when bag is open. 
Grommeted bag is washable; 
drawstring closure keeps 
contents secure when bag 
is taken from frame. Extra tf ° 
bags, white or 0.D., are 
available. MADISON, INDIANA 
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LATEST ‘‘SPACE-SAVER” DESIGN A NE W CHALKBOARD 


CENTRAL CONTROL, ALL- FACILITY | Pr a A S ‘a p Pd 


SCHOOL SOUND SYSTEM 














VARSITY 


FELT-WELD 


MODEL $31 
c = ERASER 
ULTRA-COMPACT 
FOR USE IN MINI- e Recent scientific advance- 
sacesssessoeese® MUM SPACE—FOR ments in adhesives now per- 
UP TO A TOTAL OF PARTIAL LIST OF re . total bonding of oa 
eseeee 4 elt forming an _ inseparable 
acne eS siemens Sane: eee weld stronger than the felt 
LOS ANGELES itself. 
BUFFALO e@ Healey’s FELT-WELD Erasers 
ST. LOUIS are unconditionally guaran- 
: teed against warping or sep- 
WILMINGTON 


arating. 
HONOLULU 


























eeee 


e They wear flat. 
@ They erase flat. 


# 
hoa Marte 


Write today for prices and bid specifications . . . 


GEO. R. HEALEY MFG. CO. 


2526 W. JEFFERSON BLVD., LOS ANGELES 18, CALIF. 
“The Largest Exclusive Manufacturer of Chalkboard Erasers” 


hhh et 











OFFERS EVERY 
DESIRABLE FACILITY 


Here, at minimum cost and occupying very little 
more space than a file cabinet, is an invaluable 
aid for effective administrative control and a 
remarkable facility for instruction. Includes every 
modern feature and program facility: 
% Provides FM or AM radio programs for distribution 
to any or all rooms 
% Distributes phono program (4-Speed Automatic 
Pc f 2 Mi h Radi PLAYGROUND 
elects an istribufes any o icrophone, °o 
or Phonograph programs E Q U P M E NT 
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% Provides 2-way conversation with any room. Dis- 
tributes any 2 programs simultaneously (or one pro- 


gram plus intercom) ' THE POPULAR WAY TO PLAY IT SAFE” 
%& Has Emergency (All-Call) Feature 


Write for full details covering the low-cost : 
RAULAND “‘Space-Saver’’ School Sound System. | Throughout the nation, TROJAN equip- —— 
| ment is furnishing fun and healthy exer- pe yd 





| cise for children. And it’s safe exercise, See-Saws 
too, for every TROJAN unit is solidly, Swings 


Pioneers in Swing 
School Sound Other RAULAND Systems are available with capacity up to ruggedly built — soundly engineered for Combinations 
160 classrooms. RAULAND Public Address equipment is also " L O-Ball 
available for auditorium and athletic field sound coverage. more use and abuse with less wear and beats aay 
Horizontal 


WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS tear. There’s a TROJAN unit to fit your Lodders 


RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION playground perfectly and backed by a cia 
ike Racks 


guarantee you can depend on. Flag Poles 


Climbers 
Write for free Park Benches 
illustrated catalog Picnic Tables 


TROJAN PLAYGROUND 


EQUIP. MFG. CO. DEPT. 33 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
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Ravland-Borg Corporation 
3535 Addison St., Dept. E, Chicago 18, Ill. 


[_] Send full details on all RAULAND School Sound Systems. 


We have_______classrooms. 








Name Title. 





School 





Address. 
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INTRODUCING 


OVERVIEVV 


The history you learned in grade school is obsolete. 
The physics you learned in high school is obsolete. 
The desk you sat at, the light you read by, the way 
you studied—all are obsolete. Your school building 
itself is obsolete. The only thing you'd recognize there 


today is the American flag, and even that has changed. 


OVERVIEW/ 

One force created the change that sweeps American 
education today: the force of 170 million people of 
all ages, interests, occupations, needing and wanting 
to know more. These people are swamping the coun 
try’s schools, colleges, specialized training centers. 
They need to learn more things than ever before, they 


need to learn them better, they need to learn now. 


OVERVIEW/ 

The pressure of this surge of learning is razing the 
structure of sectionalized interests, special factions, 
cliques and theoretical divisions that once charac 
terized education. The hodge-podge of empires within 


education is being swept away before the unifying 


itional Executives 


force of the great enterprise on which education has 
embarked. Educational executives, like generals and 
admirals, are most united in periods of great national 
stress —when a common purpose and a common plan 
submerge petty details and divisiveness: when there 


is an Overview of the job to be done. 


OVERVIEW/ 


What is an overview? Overview ts to the educator 
what strategy is to the soldier, what marketing is to 
the sales manager, what plot is to the novelist. With 
out overview, turmoil. With overview, accomplish 
ment. Educational overview includes both good prac 


tices and the sound principles on which they are based. 


OVERVIEW / 

The approach to education called overview ts by na 
ture broader in scope than the purely internal con 
cerns of any educational compartment. The excellent 
job performed by many educational publications 
written for particular areas of education cannot be 


questioned. OVER VIEW will occupy a unique place 





OVERVIEVV 


in the administrator's reading program. It will not 
replace entirely his need to read several narrow spe- 
cialized publications. It will present to him all of 
education in broad-scale outlook. In short, it will give 


him an overview 


OVERVIEW/ 


OVERVIEW was created by Buttenheim Publishing 


Corporation in order to succeed and replace The 


School Executive and Educational Business with a 
new magazine matching the new realities of the edu- 


cation market. 


OVERVIEW is the magazine of common interests 
throughout education. It will communicate among 
educators in public schools, private schools, paro- 
chial schools, colleges, universities and specialized 
government and industrial schools, emphasizing the 
problems that unite them, rather than the things 


that divide them. 


OVERVIEW/ 
OVERVIEW chooses readers on the basis of two 


characteristics alone: responsibility in education, and 


concern for education. Educators, in a discussion of 
the problems and purposes that bind them together, 
care not at all that a person making a contribution to 
their discussion might be a public school superin- 
tendent, a private school head, a college president. 
Therefore OVERVIEW’s circulation will include 
executives at all educational echelons, from all kinds 
of educational institutions—if they are responsible 
executives, if they demonstrate concern with broad- 


scale educational thinking—with an overview. 


OVERVIEW 


OVERVIEW, a unified magazine for its readers, also 
is a unified advertising medium for people who must 
sell to the education market. Does a manufacturer 
care what kind of school buys his products? Then why 
should he have to advertise in several magazines to 
reach several kinds of schools? With OVERVIEW, 
the manufacturer can sell to the entire range of edu- 


cation in one advertisement in one magazine. 


é é L A 


é - + \ / 
of i ww 
is the only publication serving and selling the total 
education market. Publication will commence on 
January 1, 1960. If you sell to education, OVER- 
VIEW is your essential advertising investment—ask 


about it. 


Ove RViz. vv 


The Magazine for All Educational Executives 


™ Ries ‘ ; 
Ov emeV Ee. vv 
A BUTTENHEIM PUBLICATION 
470 PARK AVENUE SOUT H/NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 
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recent publications for the administrator's bookshelf 


THE ALIVE AND GROWING TEACHER 


By Clark E. Moustakas. New York: 

Philosophical Library, Inc. 1959. 

157 pp. $3. 
The purpose of the book, although 
initially confusing, becomes appar- 
ent after the first 15 pages. The in- 
tent is to search for improved meth- 
ods to create a healthy supervisory 
atmosphere, permitting a teacher to 
develop into a _ real educational 
leader. The author emphasizes the 
Aristotelian theme of the importance 
of knowing oneself and understand- 
ing the meanings of one’s perceptions 
and emotions. I like particularly the 
tone of academic freedom endorsed 
by the book. 

I utterly disagree with some of the 
positions taken by the author. He 
expresses the view that authority or 
punishment is necessarily identified 
with wrong choices in teaching, re- 
sulting in a guilt feeling. This guilt 
causes teachers to be less effective 
than they might be if their relations 
were more honest and loving. I re- 
ject this reasoning since parenthood 
and teacher responsibility both in- 
volve punishment as an act of love, 
and no guilt complex should result 
in the normal administration of au- 
thority or control. The author also 
states that a teacher, freed from 
pressures, becomes alive and grow- 
ing. However, a human organism, 
whether child or adult, is constantly 
under pressures. Many of these are 
necessary and desirable in terms of 
limiting behavior and actions, and 
in preventing errors which might re- 


sult in guilt complexes. It appears to 


me that freedom from pressure in 
some cases would not permit the 
teacher to develop but encourage 
him to lose his sense of balance and 
perspective. 

Despite these criticisms, the book 
presents a valuable picture of how a 
teacher thinks, acts and grows. While 
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the reader may take exception to 
some of the conclusions and com- 
ments, the book does cause the reader 
to think about problems related to 
his profession in terms of his own 
experience. 

B. ANTON HESS 

Director of Secondary Education 

Paoli Area High School System 

Berwyn, Pennsylvania 


GOD BLESS OUR QUEER OLD DEAN 

By N. Storrs Lee. New York: Put- 

nam Publishing Co. 1959. 256 pp. 

$3.95. 
The book is a delightful history of 
the behavior and misbehavior of 
American students, the problems and 
occasional delight they have pre- 
sented college administrators and the 
development of the office of Dean 
of Men. The account of escapades in 
the past assures us that our students 
are no worse and probably con- 
siderably better than they have been. 
Parents of present and future stu- 
dents gain insight into the problems 
and sources of help which their chil- 
dren may find on the campus. 

M. M. WHITE 

Dean, College of Arts and Sciences 

University of Kentucky 

Lexington 


HOW TO TEACH IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

By Bernard G. Kelner. New York: 

McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 

1958. 343 pp. $5.50. 
The author states in his preface, 
“This is a ‘how to’ text offering spe- 
cific suggestions” . . . This purpose 
is at once the strength and the weak- 
ness of the book. While making spe- 
cific suggestions on methodology 
may be helpful to some prospective 
teachers, the book ignores the basic 
premise that no two situations are 
alike. The proposed blueprint of the 
author is only one way to handle 
classroom responsibility. 

The book could be valuable in 


the preparation for teachers if it is 
used as one approach, with the clear 
understanding that imaginative 
teachers are forever finding new and 
better ways to do the job entrusted 
to them. 


GROUNDS MAINTENANCE HANDBOOK 
By H. S. Conover. 2nd edition. New 
York: F. W. Dodge Corp. 1958. 
538 pp. $10.75, 

This is a broadened revision of an 

edition originally published as a man- 

ual for the TVA. It is essentially a 

reference book which is valuable to 

anyone responsible for the develop- 
ment and maintenance of grounds. 

It is well organized and contains 
drawings, photographs, and tables for 
location of specific information about 
problems confronting a maintenance 
man. This volume is a store of infor- 
mation, from planning to execution. 


RESEARCH IN THE THREE R’s 
Edited by C. W. Hunnicutt and 
William J. Iverson, New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1958, 446 pp. 
$6.00. 
Reports of 78 basic research studies 
have been abridged and assembled 
here to make their significant find- 
ings both accessible and palatable to 
educational practitioners. 


Also Noted... 


CHILDREN’S SOCIAL LEARNING 
By Edna Ambrose and Alice Miel. 
Washington, D. C.: Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment, NEA. 1958. 120 pp. 
$1.75. 


NEW DIMENSIONS IN COUNSELING 
STUDENTS: A CASE APPROACH 
By Carolyn A. Sechrest. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 1958. 
119 pp. $3. 


THE CLIMATE OF LEARNING 


By Ordway Tead. New York: Har- 
per & Bros. 1958. 62 pp. $2.50. 


GUIDE FOR PLANNING SCHOOL 
PLANTS 


By Research and Publications Com- 
mittee of National Council on 
Schoolhouse Construction. 1958. $3. 
Copies may be ordered from Coun- 
cil’s Secretary: W. D. McClurkin, 
Peabody College, Nashville, Ten- 


nessee. 
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PAMPHLETS OF INTEREST 





| Audio-Visual 
| International Educational Televi- 


ston Seminar contains the pro- 
ceedings of the first day’s seminar 
held at Boston University at 


Bausch & Lomb which the subject discussed was 


the “Use of TV Instruction for 

outwears them all! Credit Courses.” Published by 
—— the School of Public Relations 

5 and Communications, Boston 


A :: 
em © ;' a 
—S el bargain at any price if 


-_ oo \X A 
open Za NX it can not survive the 
( \ NS ve 


Sp =p, ’ ; ° 
y > : it BOYD constant hard use in Conferences 


your classroom. With Education in the Next Decade is the 
B&L Standard Bulletin of the Bureau of School 


A microscope is 20 University, Boston, Mass. 45 pp. 


: ; Service, College of Education, 
Teaching Microscopes “ ; 


you are sure of getting 
full value—design 
benefits that insure 


University of Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky, and is a compila- 
tion of the speeches given at the 
34th Annual Educational Con- 
those extra years of ference and the 23rd Annual 
punishing day-after- Meeting of the Kentucky Asso- 
day student use. ciation of Colleges, Secondary 
and Elementary Schools held at 
the University of Kentucky. 93 


pp. $1. 


The Identification and Education 
NO BROKEN OBJECTIVES—lenses recessed to prevent contact of the Academically Talented 


with slides. Student in the American Second- 
NO LOST EYEPIECES—locked in with set screw to ary School. This report sets forth 
discourage removal. the results of a conference of 200 


NO EXCESSIVE SLIDE BREAKAGE—prefocusing gage measures eae . . +. ° 
; é chairmanship of James B. Con- 
the slide for exact focus and keeps it safe. ant. NEA. 1958. 160 pp. $1.50 


educators and laymen under the 


NO EXPENSIVE REPAIRS—exclusive safety clutch prevents single copy.t 

damage to fire focus, and stainless steel slide 

assures extra long service. Blueprint and Experience, edited by 
Richard A. Humphrey, contains 

Plus quick, dependable, nation-wide service by qualified addresses by Richard Nixon and 

Bausch & Lomb dealers. Top performance assured by factory International Cooperation Ad- 

lifetime warranty—and by the world’s finest optics, made in America ministration Director, James H. 

by Bausch & Lomb. Smith, given at the 3rd annual 
conference on University Con- 
tracts Abroad held in Denver, 
November 14—15, 1957, as well 


as summaries of each working 

BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
69544 St. Paul St., Rochester 2, N. Y. ; : : me ; 
(1 Please send Catalog D-1074. of American universities as in- 
(] I'd like a demonstration of B&L struments of technical coopera- 
Suaatond Teaching Bicosscnpes tion. Published by the American 


NAME Council on Education, 1785 Mas- 


Sen iGsmemaehiesm sachusetts Avenue, N.W., Wash- 


PROFESSIONAL ADDRESS ington 6, D. C. 47 pp. 


session, which discussed the role 


| 
| 
SEE FOR YOURSELF, 
MAIL THIS COUPON NOW | 


+ Available from the National Education Associa- 


tion, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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NEW PRODUCT REVIEWS 





DETACHABLE TABLET ARM 
For Folding Chairs 


SE-301 


Especially adaptable for school and 
auditorium use, the new Table-mate 
unit converts every American Seating 
folding chair, including spring seat up- 
holstered models, into a handy tablet- 
arm chair. 

Light in weight and extremely dura- 
ble, the new unit attaches in seconds 
without the use of clamps, nuts-and- 
bolts or other fastening devices. 

The tablet-arms, available in all col- 
ors to match American Seating’s new 
line of folders, are attached by merely 
slipping them into place. Although held 
securely in position, they are removed 
with a slight lifting effort and are easily 
stored for further use. 

The 914” « 19” Amerex writing sur- 
face, with mar-proof, non-glare birch 
grain pattern, flips up into position or 
down out of the way, with a minimum 
of effort. A special locking mechanism 
is activated or released with a slight 
finger pressure. 

AMERICAN SeATING Co., Grand Rap- 
ids 2, Mich. 


FLOOR MACHINE SE-302 

For Small and Medium Sized Floors 

The new K-13 floor machine by Kent 
will polish up to 3000 sq. ft. of floor 
space per hour. 

Features include: offset design of the 
motor, cushioned gear drive and fully 
enclosed motor, and an unconditional 
guarantee of the gears for the life of 
the machine. 

Tue Kent Co., Inc., Rome, N. Y. 
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SELF-SEATING FAUCET SE-303 


Is Completely Leakproof 

The new Kel-Win faucet operates by 
a cam and straight-lift piston action. Un- 
like the spring-loaded faucet that snaps 
shut when released, the Kel-Win faucet 
remains open at any desired water flow 
leaving both hands free. But the final 
closing and seating is automatic. The 
person using the faucet starts the clos- 
ing operation by hand but, before a 
half turn is accomplished manually, 
two things happen: the vertical piston 
and stem is in “free” position, and a 
spring takes over to close or seat the 
valve; and at the same time, water pres- 
sure pushing up against the bottom of 
the valve in the direction of closing ap- 
plies pressure helping to seat the valve 
and insure a positive and permanent 
seal. 

Because of this automatic self-seating 
feature and the disconnection of the 
handle from the stem, there is no way 
possible for manual pressure to be ap- 
plied on washers or seat as with the 
manual faucet. Thus, all of the mainte- 
nance caused by manual squeezing is 
eliminated. 

Ket-Win Mec. Co., INnc., 3021 W. 
Clay St., Richmond 30, Va. 


BOOK STORAGE SHELVING SE-304 
For Use in School Libraries 


A new Lyon product, Lyon Sliding 
Shelf Shelving, is shown in action at 
the Northwest Local High School in 
Lucasville, Ohio. 

The shelves slide easily into position 


fur 


in upright slots in 142” centers. No nuts 


or bolts are used. Finish is gray enamel. 
Lyon Merat Propucts, Inc., Au- 
rora, Ill. 


STEREO-MICROSCOPE 
Unusually Low in Cost 


SE-305 


In spite of its low cost, the new 
Stereo-Microscope is sturdy and effi- 
cient and gives a clear, sharp, erect 
image. With standard pair of wide field 
10X Kellner Eyepieces, it has 23 and 
40 hp. Unlike the ordinary microscope, 
the Stereo-Microscope gives three-di- 
mensional vision for depth perception. 
This permits easier interpretation of 
images under magnification. The mi- 
croscope also erects the image and cor- 
rects it as to right and left, so that move- 
ments need not be reversed as they must 
with conventional microscopes. 

Features include: 2 sets of objectives 
on rotating turret for variety of powers, 
standard range of interpupillary adjust- 
ment, helical rack and pinion focusing 
3” smooth travel, clear bright image, 
wide field optics, ac hromatic objectives 
and eye lenses, long working distance of 
2 and 3 inches, long overhand for ex- 
amining bulky objects. 

Tue EpmMuNp Scientiric Co., Bar- 
rington, N. J. 





For more information . . . 
about products in this section, 
circle the corresponding SE num- 
ber on the business reply card on 
the last page and mail to us. 














WINDOW WALL SYSTEMS SE-306 are completely preassembled in the shop or glass for fixed sections. Fabricated in 
Are Completely Pre-Assembled to architectural specifications and there- single or double story heights, the units 
fore, eliminate up to 40% in labor costs utilize Glidorama horizontal sliding win- 
at the construction site. The unit is dows in their construction, and can be 
shipped with a wide assortment of spe- specified with projected ventilators in 
cial extrusions to meet various installa- various arrangements for maximum 
tion requirements and can be easily flexibility of design. 
erected by relatively unskilled men. In- GuiporAMA Div., Wuizzer_ INpus- 
terior finishing is also eliminated when TRIES, 360 S. Sanford, Pontiac, Mich. 
the units are ordered with factory-as- 
sembled all-glass elements or doubled 
faced sandwich panels. : 
The walls are available with wide STACKING DESK SE-307 
choices of horizontal sliding window Has Extra-Large Work Surface 


sections and sandwich insulating panels, 





SE-254. 


vadweost” FOLDING TABLES 


PORTABLE PLATFORMS FOLDING STAGE 
FOLDING BAND STANDS CADDIES 


FOR YOUR SCHOOL) oink sine cece waite 


MIDWEST FOLDING in 5 heights and featuring an extra-large 
TABLES . | work surface, is now being made by 

Midwest off lete li | : . ‘ rT... 
folding a a cone aan yon Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. The 
Easy folding! Compact storage! Beautiful | iain. 0"%" — 94" ee , 
tops! Featuring the famous De-Honey ol | large 20” x 24 top, unbroken by 
safety lock-positive protection in both t | pencil tr ‘rs a convenie anc 
folded and the extended position. All- ha | trough, off rs a convenient and 
welded construction! Reinforced recessed comfortable writing area. 
stee!] apron. Improved leg design for | bik , 
added sitting comfort! Your choice of This movable stacking desk also fea- 
styles ond @ wide range of sizes. tures a 1469 cu. in. capacity book shelf, 


TABLE & CHAIR CADDIES Scandinavian modern styling, stacking 


Save time and effort! Reduce noise and confusion! 
Solve your problem of moving and storage of your 
folding tables and chairs with a Midwest Caddy. 
Designed to handle all types of folding chairs and 
any size table. Built for rugged service. Smooth | BRU NSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER Co 
rolling rubber caster wheels for effortless handling. : use eee met a Ks 

School Equipment Div., 623 S. Wabash 


PORTABLE PLATFORMS MIDWEST PORTABLE FOLDING ss tice & oe 
AND BANDSTANDS Pee ere eee 





and grouping and a parchment-pattern 
melamine plastic top. 


SE-308 
DICTATING-TRANSCRIBING UNIT 


A new self-contained portable folding stage Lon Playina, Low Priced 

that’s ideal for classroom use. Makes a 9 ying, 

ttreng spacious stage 8 ft. x 11 ft. 8 in. The Stenomaster is an economical 
Entirely self - con- | f ; ne : ; 
tained — no loose | dictating-transcribing machine. Continu- 
ports — no tools . : 
needed to set it up. | ous error-free dictation up to 3 hours 


c folded in a 
se yes ‘oe can be recorded on the dual tracks of a 


—— Heavy duty folding platforms — When “telded | single 34%’’ reel of lifetime magnetic 
<> . for use as bandstands, seat- is 8 ft. x 19’ x 39”. tape. The automatic microphone has 


ing risers, specker’s plat- Equipped with easy ; , ; ‘ 
forms, runways, etc. Size 4 x rolling swivel cast- fingertip control for dictating, correc- 


: 8 ft. Choice of 5 different ers with hard rubber 1 ; : 
= heights Ou-Honey 20 leg tires. Patented safe- | tions, stop, start, fast-rewind, fast-for- 
locks. % in. plywood tops. ty locks. Extra heavy 


BSS Folds compactly. center supports. Re ward and playback. 
| Features include: full power-fine fi- 
ee 


CHORAL RISERS ; : 
felting poms cand ant und delity that insures natural sound repro- 


: . 1 ” rs - 5 ° 
stands eveliablo in 16" or 36 = duction, unbreakable, impact case capa- 
widths; straight or tapered end FF ‘ : x 
styles; in range of 4 different Ey——————rr) ble of withstanding rough handling, 
heights. Folds easily, stores com- | Ra? : ‘ 
pactly. | precision tape counter for accurate in- 

Write today, for complete catalog! dexing or playing back, dual-speed con- 
trol, automatic erase and a powerful 


FOLDING PRODUCTS CORP. | built-in speaker. 
ROSELLE, ILLINOIS GBC AMERICA Corp., 89 Franklin St., 
New York 13, N. Y. 
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MICROFILM ENLARGER SE-309 
Process Takes 3 Minutes 


Haloid XeroX, Inc. has announced a 
compact new XeroX microfilm enlarger 
to be used with its standard XeroX 
copying equipment. The enlarger han- 
dles roll or card-mounted microfilm of 
original documents. Used with XeroX 
copying equipment, it provides sharp 
black-on-white copies up to 8% x 13” 
on plain unsensitized paper, vellum, 
acetate, or offset paper masters. Copies 
emerge dry, ready for immediate use 
and are as permanent as the base on 
which they are made. The process takes 
only 3 minutes. 

Magnification ratios are from 7.5:1 
to 15:1. The film image may be visually 
centered. 


focused and Reproductions 


may be made from either 16mm _ or 
35mm microfilm, positive or negative. 
An automatic timer simplifies exposure. 

Hatow XeroX, Inc., Rochester 3, 
Ns. Xe 


SCIENCE-LAB TABLE 
Designed for 6 Students 


SE-310 


The Tolerton Co. announces a new 
6 student Science Laboratory Equip- 
ment Table. Over-all length of 13’ pro- 
vides enough working space for the stu- 
dents. Lead-lined trough requires only 
one outlet. 

The unit includes 3 TL-431 mixing 
hot and cold water faucets; 3 TL-132-S 
double gascocks; 3 duplex electric out- 
lets and 6 student drawers. A black acid- 
resistant laminated Northern hard ma- 
ple top or Tolstone top is available. The 
unit provides complete laboratory chem- 
istry facilities. 

THe Toverton Co., Alliance, Ohio. 
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HOT FOOD CABINETS 
Individual Sections Thermostatically 
Controlled 

Koch’s MH Hot Food Cabinets are 


engineered to hold accurately controlled 
temperatures of 100°F to 300°F, and 


SE-311 


have been designed for efficient storage 
of all standard containers either singly 
or in multiples. 

The cabinets are regularly manufac- 
tured in one, two, three, or four section 
widths. Sections are each thermostati- 
cally controlled to hold different foods 


at different warming temperatures over 
the 100° to 300° range. Each vertical 
2-door section is equipped with a dial 


hunzidity control, 


thermostatic control, and natural con- 


thermometer, and 


vection, stainless steel sheathed heating 
elements. 

Cabinets are available with doors on 
front only, or in pass-through models 
with doors front and back. Finish may 
be porcelain or stainless steel inside 
and/or out. 

Kocu REFRIGERATORS, INc., Kansas 
City, Kans. 





FOR CONVENIENCE AND 
MAXIMUM SANITATION... 








BRADLEY DUO-WASHFOUNTAINS 


INSTALLED AT 


GEORGE READ JUNIOR HIGH 


Architect: E-Williams Martin, Wilmington, Del. 


Engineer: Jack Hartman, Wavertown, Pa. 


At the George Read School, New Castle, Del. 

there is a good example of the placement of 

washing facilities—six stainless steel Duo- 

Washfountains are located in the cafeteria, 

three shown in the above view and three on 
opposite side of room near doorway. 

With foot control Duos there are no faucets to manipulate, no 
chance of spreading infections—thorough washing and rinsing of 
hands in the spray of running water controlled by the foot treadle... 
Since the bowl is self-flushing, there is never any collection of 


unsightly used water. 


Locate Duos where convenient in new or existing buildings . 


Write for Bulletin K-1204 which includes all data and simple 
installation instructions. BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO., 
2233 W. Michigan St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


B, 


Luo kwarh 


ADIE, 


Write for 
Bulletin 
e K-1204 


Distributed Through Plumbing Wholesalers 





PANELING SE-312 hard wear and abrasion, making it espe- 

Is Plastic-Surfaced : cially suitable for heavy traffic areas. 
Marsu WALL Propucts, INc., Dover, 
Ohio. 


Installation and maintenance costs 
are reduced to a minimum by a new 
plastic-surfaced paneling called Marlite 
Random Plank. Available in six new ; 
Ticadened. Aaiden, tea alias den . VACUUM CLEANER SE-313 
have random grooves which create a a) tae : In New Heavy Duty Model 
modern wall treatment of varying width 
paneling strips. Tongue-and-groove 
edges and special metal clips enable 
workmen to install the 16” x 8’ planks 
quickly over solid backing or furring 
strips. Adhesive also is used to insure a Random Plank has a baked melamine 


strong and solid wall. plastic surface that is highly resistant to 


SE-256 


Specified by Leading School Systems / Stee 


The Model JB 365 CV heavy duty 


vacuum cleaner has a 1/2 hp 3-stage, 





bypass (self-cooling) motor for maxi- 
mum suction, increased vacuum effi- 
ciency and reduced physical effort in 
all operations. This machine converts 





to a power blower in just 2 seconds, to 
Detroit, Baltimore, San Francisco, help clean hard-to-get-at areas and ma- 
Milwaukee, New Orleans, chines, and is easily converted, using a 
San Diego, Oakland, Miami, | wet pick-up adapter, to perform safe 
Richmond, Salt Lake City, and efficient liquid recovery in seconds. 
Ei Paso, Mobile, Phoenix . . . The adapter is used with a single blade 
these and hundreds of other slide-on squeegee that picks up liquid 
school systems have standardized 
on MASTER Combination 
Padlocks because of these five 
important advantages: 

(1) better protection 

(2) up to 50% savings on cost 

(3) no installation expense cult dry cleaning operations, with no 

(4) elimination of maintenance clogging or reduction of suction power. 

(5) easier administration PULLMAN VacuUM CLEANER Corp., 
Learn how Master will fit your 25 Buick St., Boston, Mass. 
needs . . . write today for 
FREE brochure and prices, 


on both the forward and_ backward 
strokes. 

Equipped with the Pullman Never- 
Clog secondary filter, the model de- 
livers full efficiency in all types of diffi- 


SE-314 
COLOR TRANSPARENCY PROCESS 
Is Fast, Inexpensive 
Full color transparencies can be made 
Master No. 1525 is the same as No. 1500, but “S right from magazines like the National 
with KEY-CONTROL. Each student has own com io ¥ Geographic in less than five minutes at 
bination — yet one school-owned control key HI a cost of less than $.25 each by a new 
opens every locker A, process developed by Seal, Inc. These 
No. 1525 KEY-CONTROLLED “SX color transparencies can be used in over- 
head projectors, light boxes, etc. The 
material used is the new Seal Transpara 
Film with the Seal Dry Mounting Press. 
SEAL, Inc., Shelton, Conn. 
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POWER MOWER SE-315 
Cuts and Trims in One Operation 


Reduced maintenance costs for lawns, 
athletic, and group-play fields and other 
grassy campus-type areas, are achieved 
with a professional power mower that 
cuts and trims ‘> one operation, virtu- 
ally eliminating the need for follow-up 
trimming. 

Full-sized in 25’ and 30” models, the 


Locke Unit Mower has full- 


floating, counterbalanced cutting units, 


Single 


which follow the natural contours of the 
lawn. This assures an even cut, even on 
sloping or rolling terrain. The entire 
machine travels on cut grass, preventing 
scalping or rutting of the lawn. 

Operation is quiet and with maxi- 
mum fuel economy. 

Locke Street. CwHatin Co., Lawn 
Mower Div., 1343 Connecticut Ave., 
Bridgeport 1, Conn. 


BULLETIN BOARD LETTERS 
> For Attractive Displays 


SE-316 


VT 
run eh 


cuT-our * G 
LETTERS 2% 


0 
4 © 
‘ 2 ste. 


xa“ 5¢ VE 


Cut-out letters, made from durable 


cardboard and in many colors, are 
available for signs, displays, and posters. 
Many schools use them for stimulating 
the child’s interest in spelling, phonetics 
and arithmetic. 
These _ letters 
ow 


green, yellow, blue and white. 2 


black, 
capi- 
tal letters are furnished in sets of 180 
134,” 
manuscript style in sets of 240 letters. 


come in red, 


letters, numbers and signs, and 


4”” capital letters come in sets of 150 
letters, numbers and signs. One color 
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and one size, per set. Easy mounting is 
done by using a reusable 2 sided plastic 
adhesive. 

Mutuat Amps, Dept. R-690, 1946 
Hillhurst Ave., Los Angeles 27, Calif. 


RIDING LAWN MOWER 
Has 5 Cutting Heights 


SE-317 


Qe 


A new high-speed triple bladed, 36 
cut riding mower has been introduced 
by Pennington Mfg. Co. This machine 
features a big 5 and 34 hp Briggs and 
Stratton engine for 


extra power, a 


torque converter differential that adjusts 


wheel drive to eliminate grass tearing, 
a modern steering design assuring easy 
operation, a new friction power lever for 
a wide range of carefully controlled 
speeds, 5 adjustable 
heights and a built-in hitch 


charge) for a variety of rear mounting 


easily cutting 


at no extra 


attachments. 

Designed for complete operator safety, 
the new 36 Rider Mower clips grass 
evenly because of air-flow action created 
by the 3 blades that lift the grass up 
into a straight position. This assures 
clean cross-cutting and prevents lawn 
damage. 

PENNINGTON Mre., Co., Addison, III. 


“The EE Ecouomy 


lo te Tray 


~ CLEAR 
PLASTIC 
TICKET HOLDER 


Manufactured by 
General Plastic Corp 


FOR 1x2" 


NAME CARDS 


LIGHTWEIGHT 
EASY TO CLEAN 
TH 
DURABLE ymPACT — 
NO SHARP EDGES NEVER 8 NA 
OFFERED ! 
AVAILABLE IN RICED 
DIFFERENT SIZES Low P' ay! 
SIMPLE INSTALLATION TOTE S . 
SMOOTH SURFACE 
RIDGED CONSTRUCTION 


SIZES (0.D.) IN INCHES 


No Length Width Height 


F-100 21 x13 «4% 
F-150 19% x 13% op $3.15 ea. 


F-110 21 x10 x4% 
F-120 20 TS $2.85 ea. 


> $2.35 ea. 


Another GP First! 


1% «12 x4 
18 x 8% x4 


MADE. OF 
‘FALCONITE”, A NEW 
FORTIFIED HIGH IMPACT 
STYRENE PLASTIC COMPOUND 
PREPARED EXCLUSIVELY FOR 
GENERAL PLASTICS 
CORPORATION 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE DESCRIBING INSTALLATION 
METHODS AND PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF MATERIAL 


COLORS 
Plochere Color System 
STANDARD: Ton #3 

Others s once 
BLUE — #895 
YELLOW — 63 
PINK — 2368 





GENERAL PLASTICS CORPORATION 


GENERAL PLASTICS CORPORATION 
2050 Broadway 
Santa Monica, Calif. 


Please send free descriptive literature of your All-New Economy Tote Tray and other 


G.P. products. 
NAME: - 


SCHOOL OR ORGANIZATION: . 
ADDRESS: 





DISC RECORD LIBRARY SE-318 type hinged door with a snap catch to 


With Add-A-Unit Feature — _— hold the door firmly shut. A dust strip 
helps protect records. 


An add-a-unit feature is the key to Jack C. Correy Co., 710 17 St. N. 
flexibility of this library. Each unit holds Chicago, IIL. 
36 records in special record filing enve- 
lopes, with indexing tabs. Any size rec- 


ord up to 12” can be accommodated. ELECTRIC WATER COOLER SE-319 


They can also be filed in their original 
wary iataali he ; Mounts on Wall 
jackets or albums inside the record fil- 


ing envelopes. with the door opening up. Units can be 
When a unit is filled, another can be placed on a shelf, table top, or any flat 

joined to it as a library grows. Place- surface. 

ment of units is side by side, horizontal, The unit is made of heavy-gauge steel, 

with one on top of the other or vertical, electronically welded, and has_piano- 


SE-258 
Yola aelael lite Mol me Ma) -lUliolitela 


4 


A new “slim design” wall-mounted 
electric water cooler which leaves floor 
areas completely unobstructed is avail- 
able from Haws Drinking Faucet Co. 


mS 


This model HWT-13 delivers approxi- 


DUDLEY pecigs mately 13 gallons of pre-cooled water 


First in Locker Locks per hour. 
Water is dispensed through Haws 
shielded, push-button type, chrome 


i K 
Unique Master ey plated brass bubbler. The smoothly con- 
One of the chief reasons for the depend- + toured stainless steel top is designed to 
ability of Dudley Combination Locker reins sprees Se Facets Semiaing, 


: : Dimensions are: 24” high x 1534” 
Locks is the security offered by the Masier-Keyed wide 36 297 dew: 


master key. Here is the remarkable —_ nse Lock Haws Drinkinco Faucet Co., Fourth 
its all locker piercings. . alate 

Paar pei and Page Sts., Berkeley 10, Calif. 

ions the all-important irregular change with special re- 


grooved channel in the Dudley key. 


machine in Dudley’s plant which fash- 


TABLE CONDIMENT SET SE-320 


This groove can not be duplicaved on 
Is Easy to Clean 


ordinary kevy-making machines which 


merely cut the serrated edge of a con- Town and Country is the name of a 

ventional key new salt, pepper, and sugar set for table 
¢ . . . . “err . 

y i use. Stressing simplicity of design, the 

ou can a ways epenc on the pro- Mast. r-Keyed set features smooth, flowing lines that 


tection given by Dudley Locks and the Combination Padlock | produce a clean Swedish Modern ap- 


epee ae if “us oe 4 Finest of all master- eae * 4 
security of the Dudley Master Key. aed aattinthn, Gat | pearance. I he les 
Ask your Dudley representative. He aluminum case, extra chrome finish that sparkles brilliantly. 

a er ¢ heavy steel shackle. af) ne, opener eS (mee pee ena 
will helpfully discuss your locker lock Self-locking. Rotating | Its heavy hard-fired glass bottom is crys 
‘ 4 dial. | tal clear and tapered and balanced to 


cap has a_ gleaming 


needs—without obligation, of course. ae i 
prevent tipping. Wide-mouth openings 


make these shakers easy to fill and sur- 


D U t L E Y | prisingly easy to clean. 
The DUDLEY 


Capacity of the salt and pepper shak- 


LOCK CORPORATION Con't be cree ers is 1/% ounces, while the sugar pourer 


oe dinary key makin will hold 12 ounces. 
Dept. 819, Crystal Lake, Illinois peibilsa tlie 9 
e ¥ : mochines. BLOOMFIELD INpUsTRIES, INc., 4546 


The standard-of controlled locker protection since 1921 W. 47 St., Chicago 32, Ill. 
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COLD CATHODE FIXTURES SE-321 
Designed for School Installations 


The Cutler Mirac-O-Lite cold cath- 
ode line of fixtures can be installed in 
existing outlets without rewiring costs. 
The entire line, consisting of slim and 
bent lamps and their complementary 
crisp-effect fixtures, is especially effec- 
tive and efficient in school installations 
and school boards’ formula of 2 watts 
per square foot for minimum of 30 can- 
dles is easily met. 

The 8-foot lamps offer even distribu- 
tion and low-brightness, without the 
necessity of shielding. Hence, 98% of 
the light is directly available and, since 
only the lamps and housing require 


cleaning, maintenance is minimized. 
They also operate most efficiently on low 
current; produce shadow-free comfort- 
able light; require fewer units per sq. 
2300 


lumens per bent lamp); and have un- 


ft. to satisfy a given light problem 


usually long life. 
Cuter Light Merc. Co., 2626 N. 22 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BULLETIN BOARD 
For Multi-Purpose Use 


SE-322 





& 


The Tri-Board is designed to encom- 
pass in one unit, the advantages of a 
flannel board, a bulletin board, and a 
chalk board. A major advantage is the 
use of magnets to attach papers or other 
materials to the board. This does away 
with the need for pins or other fasteners. 
The face of the board is of aluminum 
steel with a porcelain finish in green for 
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easy visibility. This smooth, indestructi- 
ble surface has superior writing and 
erasing qualities and cannot be scratched 
or mutilated in any way. 

The back is constructed of insulation 
board and has a convenient stand made 
of cadmium-plated steel which retracts 
flush with the edges of the board when 
not in use, 

24” x 36” 
Magnets are supplied 


sizes are available: 
18” ~ 24” 
with the board. 

VisuaL Am MareriAts Co., 


Butler Ave., Los Angeles 66, Calif. 


Two 


and 


3212 


end mathed p 
end economia! Vsenie® 


naman supe senvicl © 


ompant * telede 2, On 


DRAPERY FABRIC SE-323 
Is Permanently Flame-Proot 
Saranspun is the name of a new fabric 
which can be both dry-cleaned and 
washed according to simple instructions. 
The material is inherently and perma- 
nently flame-proof. It is self-extinguishing 
and needs no flameproofing treatment. 
The fabric is also non-toxic, allergy-free 
and can be easily sewn, draped, folded 
and pleated. It will not crack and pro- 
vides excellent abrasion-resistance. 
Four weaves are available. 
THE Saran YaRNs Co., Odenton, Md. 


SE-259 


minutes! 


Super has developed a 
specialized cleaner and a 
plan for using it that en- 
ables you to keep a 
schoolroom really clean 
at low cost. 

Tested in a 30’ x 40’ 





YEAR AFTER YEAR 
SCHOOLS BUY SUPERS 


Because ofits efficiency, 
ease of operation, low 
cost of maintenance and 
long life of service free 
operation, the public and 
parochial schools of 
America have consistent- 
ly bought more Supers as 
the school systems have 
expanded. Supers ten and 
even twenty years old 
are still working today in 
schoolrooms. As new 
schools are built, more 
Supers are bought. 


sere 


PRET RE ETT 


pe 
ss Bees 


room with 42 desks, 2 
coat rooms and the usual equipment, 
the Super Precision Cleaning Method 
for cleaning schoolrooms and a Super 
Model M suction cleaner did the job 
thoroughly in seven minutes flat. 

Write for this new brochure “Super 
Precision Cleaning for Schoolrooms’’. 
Learn how to use a specialized school- 
room cleaner to cut time and cost of 
room cleaning and to assure absolute 
removal of germ laden dust and dirt. 

The Super Model M is specially 
designed for schoolroom cleaning. It 
gets around where other heavy duty 
cleaners can’t go. 

Super distributors all over America 
will gladly demonstrate the cleaner 
and the plan. 


“Once Over Does It” 


SUCTION. 


VW S' UPER SERVICE’ 


I Power Suction Cleaners + Quabily Haor Machines 


SINCE 1911 


“THE DRAFT HORSE OF POWER CLEANING MACHINES” 


THE NATIONAL SUPER SERVICE COMPANY 





1947 N. 13th St., Toledo 2, Ohio 
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HEAVY-DUTY SWEEPER SE-324 
Is Battery Powered 

Equipped with a 24-volt, 365 amp. 
hour battery, the new Tennant Model 
80-E sweeper sweeps 8 hours on a single 
battery charge. Traveling at speeds up to 
4.5 mph, the machine has a maximum 
cleanirg path of 53”, including side 
brush (for flush-with-wall sweeping). 
Cylindrical main brush is 42” wide. 

An important feature is use of two 
] hp DC motors (one for propelling, 
one for sweeping) in combination with 


an interbalanced brush-and-vacuum sys- 


~4é 


le 


eh Ps 4— 


SE-260 


FOR CLASSROOM STORAGE 
=~ 


Toteline school trays can enhance any 
classroom... because of their design and 
modern, smooth-surfaced material. 
Available in colors to blend handsomely 
into any decor. 


These are sturdy reinforced plastic trays, 
light weight yet rigid, and tough enough 
to stand up under all school usages. They 
last indefinitely and clean simply by dip- 
ping in hot water. Many sizes available 
in a wide variety of colors. 


Please write for Catalog #475 


MOLDED FIBER GLASS TRAY CO., LINESVILLE, PA. 


Offices in Principal Cities and Canada 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER 
OF REINFORCED PLASTIC 
TRAYS AND BOXES 
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WIRE REINFORCED EDGES 
FOR EXTRA STRENGTH 


tem. Since brush speed and vacuum suc- 
tion are constant, this allows the ma- 
chine to travel slowly in congested areas 
with no loss in sweeping efficiency or 
dust control. 

Tue G. H. Tennant Co., 721 N. 
Lilac Dr., Minneapolis 22, Minn. 


RADIAL-ARM MACHINE SE-325 
Safe for School Use 


The new 1030 Radial-arm machine 
features a newly designed, totally en- 
closed, fan cooled, direct-drive motor. 
The flat-bottom design of the new mo- 
tor, which operates on 120-240 volts, 
permits a 10” saw to cut 3” deep while 
delivering 3 hp at the cutting spindle. 
Because of a new yoke design, the mo- 
tor can be tilted a full 360 degrees, 
adding to operating versatility. 

As an integrated part of the motor, 
the 1030 has a built-in electro-mechani- 
cal brake which stops a 10” blade within 
8 seconds after power shut-off, thereby 
assuring greater operator safety and 
facilitating quicker changeover in cut- 
ting set-ups. 

AMF DeWatt, Dept. M, Lancaster, 
Pa. 


LABORATORY UNIT SE-326 


Has 4 Roomy Drawers for Storage 

There is a lot of room for apparatus 
storage in the new 17-000-5 laboratory 
unit. There are four unpartitioned draw- 
ers 2058” wide by 18” deep x 4-1/16” 
high that pull out easily on ball-bear- 
ing rollers. The unit itself measures 
26-1/16 wide by 30” deep and is 38” 
to the top of the reagent shelf. It can be 
combined with other standard units to 
make continuous desk-high assemblies 
of every type and size. 

FisHER ScientiFic, 411 Fisher Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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MANUFACTURERS’ CATALOGS 





SE-401 Louvers 


Louvers. 8 pages of specifications of 
standard extruded aluminum louvers. 
Seven standard units are described also 
modifications can be made to fit the spe- 
cific needs of the architect. U. S. Louver 
Corp., 62-35 30 Ave., Woodside 77, N. Y. 


SE-402 Masonite Peg-Boards 


Educational Utilization of Masonite Peg- 
Board Panels and Fixtures. This attrac- 
tive 20-page booklet suggests many ways 
in which Masonite Peg-Boards can be 
used to aid in the learning process on all 
levels, from Kindergarten to Junior Col- 
lege. A number of helpful ideas are 
presented together with installation in- 
formation. MAsoniTE Corp., 111 W. 
Washington St., Chicago 2, II. 


SE-403 Steel Drawer Cabinets 


Catalog No. 302. This catalog illustrates 
and describes the new line of steel drawer 
cabinets manufactured by Equipto. Any 
size item can now be stored in steel 
drawer units, safe from dirt, damage and 
loss. New Equipto jumbo drawers in 16 
sizes and 150 new drawer cabinets permit 
properly sized compartments for any item 
in any quantity. All drawers are of one- 
piece steel heavy-duty construction with 
adjustable compartments. Equipto, Au- 
rora, Ill. 


SE-404 Sterilizing Ovens 


Precisely-controlled, quick-acting steriliz- 
ing ovens for medical and scientific labo- 
ratories are described in new literature 
issued by Dispatch Oven Company. The 
electrically-heated ovens are designed for 
400° F. maximum temperature operation. 
They are ideal for sterilization of labora- 
tory glassware, hypodermic needles and 
other instruments and equipment. Des- 
PATCH OVEN Co., Dept. KP, 619 SE 8th 
St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


SE-405 


Laboratory and Scientific 
Glassware 


A comprehensive line of laboratory and 
scientific glassware is shown in an 88-page 
Fischer & Porter Catalog 89A58. A total 
of 377 glass items, including everything 
from Adapters to Stopcocks, are _illus- 
trated in the new catalog. FiscHer & 
PorTER Co., 835 Jacksonville Road, Hat- 
boro, Pa. 


SE-406 Precast Concrete Floor and 


Roof System 


Form LI. This new 1959 catalog de- 
scribes the Flexicore precast concrete 
floor and roof system. Included in the 
folder are photographs, design data, and 
detail drawings on the use of Flexicore 
with steel and reinforced concrete frames, 
plumbing, heating and cooling systems, 
and electrical wiring. THe FLexicore 
Co., Inc., 1932 E. Monument Ave., Day- 
ton 1, Ohio. 
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SE-407 Science Catalog 


Will Corporation has just published a 
10-page catalog of secondary school sci- 
ence supplies. This new Catalog HS-7 
illustrates and describes hundreds of dif- 
ferent types of apparatus, instruments 
and chemicals, recommended for the 
teaching of Chemistry and Biology at the 
secondary level. Witt Corp., Box 1050, 
Rochester 3, N. Y. 


SE-408 Folding Tables and Benches 


Big Space-Age Discovery. This new multi- 
ple depth pocket brochure details how 
lunch-hour seating for 80 children can be 
folded into one wall pocket, eliminating 


storage space costs in school buildings. 
Scureser Saves Co., 12955 Inkster Rd., 
Detroit 39, Mich. 


SE-409 Trampoline Training 


Complete Trampoline Training is the 
title of a new kit written by six top au- 
thorities which includes data on the use 
of Trampolines, training, questions on 
Trampoline work for the elementary in- 
structor, advance skills for Trampolining, 
performance charts, clinic tips, test ques- 
tions and answers for Trampolining in- 
structors. All this information is consoli- 
dated in this new kit available from the 
NissEN TRAMPOLINE Co., 200 A. Ave., 
N. W., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


SE-261 


For School Playgrounds 


It's “Fun Unlimited” for the kids 


WALK-TOP surfaces & 


are real Life Savers 


Here’s Why: 
WALK-TOP* 
Surfaces are: 


Non-Abrasive « Fast Draining 
True Plane « Smooth Textured 
Resilient » Wear-Resistant 
Easy to Maintain « Economical 


= 


> 
Fertig 


‘A 4 


RS, 


Compare: smooth, Walk-Top with rough, 
*‘road-type’’ pavement: then Choose the 
surface you want for your playground! 


Now proved on millions of square feet of play areas from coast to coast, 
Walk-Top is unequalled for safety, performance, appearance, and overall 
economy. Ahead of new playground construction or resurfacing of existing 
pavements, call our nearest office for complete information. 


*By permission of Beech-Nut Life Savers, Inc., for candies 


American Bitumuls & Asphalt Company 


320 MARKET, SAN FRANCISCO 20, CALIF. 


Perth Amboy, N. J. 
Baltimore 2, Md. 
Cincinnati 38, Ohio 


Atlanta 8, Ga. 
Mobile, Ala. 

St. Louis 17, Mo. 
Tucson, Ariz. 


Portiand 8, Ore. 
Oakland 1, Calif. 
Inglewood, Calif. 
San Juan 23, P.R. 


BITUMULS® Emulsified Asphalts » CHEVRON® Paving Asphalts » LAYKOLD® Asphalt Specialties 
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SE-264 


Be es 


(oucter KEYLESS COMBINATION LOCKS 


The locks 
that click! 


When only POWER 
can help you... 


Investigate these 

locks before you buy. 

Gougler locks are 

of superior quality, 

with die cast cases and 

parts impervious to 

moisture. Popular 

with all. Easy 

to use. ™ anytime 

No need’ to read 

—C(Count the clicks 


in emergency 
in remote places 
anywhere 


IT’S PORTABLE POWER 


There comes a time when only 60 cycle, 115 volts can 
help you. That’s when one of these portable generator 
packages, in five sizes, can give you 600 to 2500 watts 
of help. Two men can carry the biggest one. You can 
use it to operate standard motor driven equipment 
and tools in remote locations away from highlines, or 
you can use it to keep you going when normal electric 
supply is interrupted. Handy to have anytime... vital 
in emergency. Other mobile units available up to 
10kw, Write for complete information: Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Illinois, 


® 


HOME WATER SYSTEMS - PUMPS + SCALES - GENERATORS - ELECTRIC MOTORS 
COMPRESSORS + DIESEL, DUAL FUEL AND GAS ENGINES - LOCOMOTIVES - MAGNETOS 


Unique Type 
of Key 


Here is the 

ultimate in 

school control 

with maximum 

privacy and pro- 

tection for user. 

Entirely differ- 

Free records of ent master 
all combinations key. 


Key machine 
can't duplicate 





FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


Write for sample of either type and factory prices 
a name worth remembering when you want the BEST 


foun Wancio\ticiii: a 424033 hela aceon | 
705-769 Lake St., Dept. 4 Kent, Ohio 
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SE-263 


INHERENT 


Se FEATURES 
| is OF 


ere BOUND-T0-STAY-BOUND 
re PREBOUND BOOKS 
3) 


Basically the four features 
shown on the left are 
reasons why you should 
always consider ‘Bound- 
to-Stay-Bound”’ Prebound 
Books before you buy any. 
If there are doubts in 
your mind, we urge you 
to read the various pieces 
of informative literature 
prepared on the subject 
of these books. It is 
available to you for no 
more than your request 

:( on @ post card. We'll send 
you, too, a catalog of 
favorite authors and titles. 
Our 40th Year Research- 
ing and Building Better 
Bindings. 


New MEWS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
**~BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND" ®REBOUND BOOKS 
JACKSONVILLE, HELINOIS 


MAKE SURE IT’S READ... 
MAKE SURE IT’S A 


DAV-SON suttetin Boaro 


CHANGEABLE LETTER STYLES 
for indoors or outdoors, with 
or without glass doors and 
lighting, metal or hardwood 
frames. 


TYPES & STYLES FOR EVERY NEED 
Handsome, sturdy, highly visi- 
ble and attention-compelling, 
DAV-SON BULLETIN BOARD 
get the message across quickly 
and surely. 


CORK BOARDS 
Wide selec- 
tion, self- 
sealing, in 
metal or 
wood frames. 
With or with- 


CHALK BOARDS 
All sizes, in 
black or out glass 
et oe es doors and 
smooth lights. 
Dur-O-Plate 
surfaces. 


SEE YOUR DEALER OR WRITE DIRECT 
FOR 1959 DAV-SON CATALOG AND PRICES. 


SINCE 1932 Dept. SE 


A. C. DAVENPORT & SON, INC. 


311 North Desplaines Street »* Chicago 6, Illinois * Telephone: STate 2-6683 
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SE-410 Films on Chemistry 


Catalog of Current Films, Chemistry and 
the Chemical Industry. 12-page booklet. 
This catalog lists 155 selected titles on 
chemistry films together with instructions 
for ordering them from the 51 producing 
organizations. The listings include a re- 
sume of subject matter, running time and 
film size, and denote whether the films 
are in sound or color. The compilations 
were prepared particularly for use by sci- 
ence teachers and other educators. MAN- 
UFACTURING CHEMISTS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Inc., 1825 Connecticut Ave., N.W., 
Washington 9, D. C. 


SE-411 Filmstrip Pamphlet 


A four-page pamphlet describing new 
filmstrips which utilize a newspaper story 
strip technique is now available. These 
filmstrips have been designed to achieve 
a more interesting stimulus to oral dis- 
cussion, readit z and written work. This 
technique permits dealing with subjects 
which otherwise would be difficult to 
visualize, such as a four-part story of 
Ricardo Cortez and the Spanish Con- 
quest. Other filmstrips for social studies- 
history deal with Charlemagne, St. Louis 
King of France, Joan of Arc and The 
Hundred Years War. All these strips are 
described in the pamphlet. Unitep 
Wor_p Fits, INc., Educational Dept., 
1445 Park Ave., New York 29, N. Y. 


SE-412 


Insulating with Plastic. 35mm film. 18 
min. This sound-color strip film describes 
efficient methods for insulating pipes in 
schools and other institutional buildings. 
It traces the development of flexible, 
foamed plastic insulation, describes its 
properties, and shows a number of 
application techniques used in actual in- 
stallations throughout the country. ARM- 
STRONG Cork Corp., Information Serv- 
ice, Lancaster, Pa. 


Insulation of Pipes 


SE-413 Kindergarten Film 


Mother Cat and Her Baby Skunks. 16mm 
sound. 11 min. This is the story of a 
mother cat who adopted some orphaned 
baby skunks. Children in nursery school, 
kindergarten, and primary grades classes 
in language arts and nature study will 
find this story most appealing. It also has 
excellent applications for social studies 
units on family living. The film can also 
do much for developing good attitudes 
toward foster mothers. ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA Fixtms, Inc., 1150 Wilmette 
Ave., Wilmette, III. 


SE-414 Heat, Light, and Sound 


Seven color filmstrips provide teachers 
with a valuable tool for teaching units on 
heat, light, and sound. The filmstrips are 
designed to tie in with textbooks, sup- 
plementary reading materials and class- 
room activities. Each visualized situation 
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relates to the everyday interests and expe- 
riences of both boys and girls. Experi- 
ments using simple apparatus are in- 
cluded to develop basic concepts. THE 
Jam Hanpy OrGanizaTion, 2821 Grand 
Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. 


SE-415 Southeast Asia 


The importance of Southeast Asia in 
world affairs calls for a much better un- 
derstanding of its people. To help to pre- 
pare the citizens of tomorrow for Amer- 
ica’s responsibilities, The Jam Handy Or- 
ganization offers a new series of seven 


filmstrips in color. The countries pre- 
sented in the new series are the new re- 
publics of Indonesia and the Philippines, 
and the continent of Australia. Emphasis 
is on how the people work to develop 
their countries and to contribute to world 
interdependence. Transportation, culture, 
recreation and other aspects of urban and 
rural life are highlighted. There are col- 
orful maps to supplement the on-the- 
scene photography. The documentation 
on the screen is clear. It is easily under- 
stood by elementary and junior high so- 
cial studies classes. THe Jam HANpy Or- 
GANIZATION, 2821 E. Grand Blvd., De- 
troit 11, Mich. 





EL COMIC RS CIAL 
from original copy by. 


eosin 2 simple steps... 


Place your clippings, 
illustrations, printed matter, 
forms, or other copy 
around the first cylinder 

«<0 fas 


Clippings 
Photos 
Drawings 
Halftones 
Charts 
Typewriting 
Letterheads 
Forms 

Hand Writing 
oc $EBs ee 
PASTE-UP LAYOUTS, too! 


Anything printed, typed, or drawn, or 
combined as a ‘paste-up layout’, can be swiftly 
translated into a stencil which will immediately 


... place a blank stencil 
around the other cylinder 
and turn the switch. 
That's all... 

Gestefax does the rest. 


reproduce amazingly faithful copies on your 
own duplicator. Your office girl operates Gestefax 
at her desk and requires no training. In a matter 
of minutes, important and urgent material can 
be ‘stencilized’, run off, and distributed .. . 


without waiting for slow, costly camera work. 
Gestefax is purely electronic. 


4 by the makers of the Gealedner stenci purucator 


The famous Dual Cylinder Mimeo 


built like a printing press 





YOU CAN SEE A 
DEMONSTRATION IN 
YOUR OWN OFFICE 


* 
The coupon will 
bring specimens 
and literature. 


By 
@eeeteeeeeeeeeeeee 


GESTETNER DUPLICATOR CORPORATION 
Dept. X-6, 216 Lake Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Send complete details and specimens to: 
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LIBRARY SHELVING 
YOUR PROBLEM? 











iN use 
fine 


Standard 
units 




















As leading library furniture specialists, we have 
a complete line of sectional and demountable 
library shelving in a wide variety of types and 
sizes. This shelving was especially designed by 
library consultants . . . is made of the finest 
available materials ...is handcrafted by skilled 
cabinet makers. Materials and workmanship 
guaranteed! And yet it costs less in both time 
and money than inflexible low-quality “do-it- 
yourself” shelving! Why not write today for our 
illustrated catalog and compare. 


STANDARD WOOD PRODUCTS CORP. 
LIBRARY DIVISION 
10 Columbus Circle . New York 19, N. Y. 


DUAL-TEMPS + TRAY FILES > 
REACH-INS « FREEZERS — ALL SIZES 
AND CUBIC CAPACITIES STOCKED 

FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY! 





Model #SL 40-S 
ALL 
STAINLESS STEEL 


VERSATILE INTERCHANGEABLE INTERIORS 


Any GLENCO refrigerator easily adapts itself to 
encompass every operation and installation, the 
Call your interior being fully interchangeable. 


dealer today! 
Peon 
rn O 


= 

“7 ” REFRIGERATION CORPORATION 
Pp “e 

¢ 





janney and 


Z PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. 
ann streets 

















SCAFFOLDS = 
NOW offered in both SS. (Fe 
ALUMINUM and STEEL! nA 


SINGLE 


ROLLING OR STATIONARY 
Makes any kind of “off-the-floor” re- =~ 
pairing, painting and upkeep safer : > | 


IN LINE 
and easier. Rental and sales outlets es 


in principal cities. Write for literature 








Low COST 
INCINERATOR 


BURNS 
TRASH 
SAFELY 
OUTDOORS 


Only $110.00 
COMPLETE 


NO INSTALLATION COST 


Burn wrappings, sweepings, papers, cartons, packing, rags, 
food waste, safely outdoors. Scientific draft control ends fire 
hazards of flying ash, sparks, burning blowing papers. Burns 
damp, green, or dry refuse to fine ash in any weather. 
Minimizes smoke and smell, needs no watching. Safe for use 
10’ from buildings. Stands 52” high x 35” square at base. 
10 bushel burning capacity. Complete with hinged hood, 
ash pan base and grate and cleanout door. Made of alum- 
inized steel (molten aluminum bonded to steel) 
Write with replaceable inner steel panel construction 
for for long life. Shipped assembled—weight 170 Ibs. 
Only $110.00 F.O.B. Cleveland. Satisfaction 

FREE | guaranteed. Other sizes available. 


Folder ALSTO COMPANY 


Dept. SE-19 4007 Detroit Ave. Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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Are you really too busy to have a thorough health 
checkup once a year? Or do you keep putting it off 
because you're afraid your doctor might find some- 
thing wrong? 


If it’s cancer you're worried about, just remember 
that, thanks to medical progress, doctors are cur- 
ing many more cancers than they could ten years 


~ ago. In fact, 800,000 Americans are alive and well 
~ today, cured of cancer...many of them because 


they had made a habit of having annual checkups 
no matter how well they felt...all of them 


because they went to their doctors in time! 


3 annual checkups a habit...for life! 


_ AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 





INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 
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Advance Floor Machine Co. 

Advance Furnace Co., The 

Alsto Company 

American Bitumuls & Asphalt Co. 

American Glass Tinting Corporation 

American Standard Mfg. Co. 

Apsco Products, Inc. 

Arlington Seating Company 

Arrowhead 

Associated Products & Service Co., Inc. 

Audio Equipment Co., Inc. 

Azrock Floor Products Division, 
Uvalde Rock Asphalt Co. 


Bally Case & Cooler Company 
Bassick Company, The 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Bil-Jax, Inc. 

Bogen-Presto Co. 

Bradley Washfountain Co. 

Brever Electric Mfg. Co. 

Brillo Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
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Claridge Products and Equipment, Inc. 
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Davenport & Son, Inc., A. C. 


Decar Plastic Corporation 
Don Company, Edward 
Dudley Lock Corporation 
Duke Manufacturing Company 


F 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


G 


Geerpres Wringer, Inc. 


General Plastics Corp., Div. of Falcon, Inc. 


Geneva Modern Kitchens 
Gestetner Duplicator Corp. 
Glenco Refrigeration Corp. 
Gougler Keyless Lock Co., C. L. 
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Haws Drinking Faucet Co. 


Healey Mfg. Company, Geo. R. —-..... 


H-O-N Co. 


Huntington Laboratories - 
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Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Krueger Metal Products Co. 


Loxit Systems, Inc. 


Master Lock Company 
Medart Products, Inc., Fred 
Meese, Inc. 

Midwest Folding Products 
Mississippi Glass Company 
Mitchell Mfg. Co. 

Molded Fiber Glass Tray Co. 
Montgomery Mfg. Co. 
Multi-Clean Products, Inc. 


National Cornice Works 
National Super Service Co., The 
Nesbitt, Inc., John J. 

New Method Book Bindery, Inc. 
Newcomb Audio Products Co. 
Nor-Lake, Inc. 


Premier Company, The 


Rauland-Borg Corporation 
Recreation Equipment Corporation 
Royal Typewriter Co. 


Rubon Incorporated 
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Sea Castle of Treasure Island 
Standard Wood Products Corporation 
Stoddard & Sons, Inc., David 
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Trojan Playground Equipment Mfg. Co. 
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U. S. Ceramic Tile Company 
United States Steel Corp. 
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Washington Steel Products, Inc. 
West Chemical Products, Inc. - 
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Yard-Man, Incorporated 
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PRODUCT & SERVICE INDEX—AUGUST, 1959 


This index covers products and services referred to in both advertisements and editorial reviews in this issue. To find a particular 
advertisement or editorial listing, consult the key (SE number) which precedes the listing, and which will also be found above 
the advertisement or listing in the body of the magazine. 


If further information concerning any of these products is desired, it will be sent without charge or obligation. Simply circle the 
identifying numbers on the back of the business reply card below and mail it to us. 


United States Romany-Spartan 
Ceramic Tile 


Decar Plastic Top on Sico 
Rolling-Folding Tables 


Kewaunee-Technical Laboratory 
Furniture and Equipment 


American Sun-X Glass Tinting 


Medart Physical Education 
Equipment 


Multi-Clean Dirt Resisting Waxes 
Yard-Man School-quip Furniture 


Azrock Vina-Lux Vinyl Asbestos 
Tile 


Bassick Furniture Glides 


Bogen-Presto Economy Console 
Sound System 


Mississippi Diffused Glass 


Washington High-Impact 
Polystyrene Tote Trays 


H-O-N Low-Cost Room Dividers 
West Floor Care Program 
Brillo Floor Pads 


Geneva School Cabinets and 
Casework 


United States Steel Window Walls 


Claridge Chalkboards & 
Cork Bulletins 


Apsco Cutterhead Assemblies for 
Pencil Sharpeners 


Huntington Seal-O-San Gym 
Floor Finish 


Arrowhead Melamine Dinnerware 


Premier All-Purpose Floor 
Machines 


Arlington School Furniture Line 
Loxit Porcelain Steel Chalkboard 
Geerpres Mop Wringers 


Nesbitt Thermal Comfort for 
Learning 


Breuer Tornado Floor Machine 


SE 


Mitchell Fold-O-Leg Tables 


David Stoddard Keystone 
American Slate Chalkboards 


Newcomb Stereo Tape Recorder 


Associated Products Labpower for 
Science Teaching 


Duke Food Service Equipment 


Advance Speedboy Deluxe Floor 
Machine 


Royal Electric Typewriters 
United States Savings Bonds 
Recreation Basketball Backstops 


Montgomery Synchronous 
Program Clocks 


Bally All-Steel Sectional 
Construction Coolers, Freezers 


Krueger 900-E Series Tubular 
Steel Chairs 


Rubon Big Push Wax and Seal 
Applicators 


Audio Equipment Porta-Chief 
P. A. System 


Haws Deck-Type Fountains 


Don Stock Pots for Kitchens 


Advance Furnace Optivox 
Portable Easel 


American Standard Big X Sweep 
Mops 


Nor-Lake Coolers, Freezers 


National Cornice Atlas HCP 
Portable Electric Food Cart 


Sea Castle of Treasure Island for 
Winter Vacation 


Meese Shamrock Janitor Service 
Wagons 


Rauland-Borg School Sound 
System 


Geo. R. Healey Varsity Felt-Weld 
Chalkboard Eraser 


Trojan Playground Equipment 


Bausch & Lomb Standard 
Teaching Microscopes 


Midwest Folding Tables, etc. 
Bradley Duo-Washfountains 
Master Combination Locks 


General Plastics Economy Tote 
Trays 
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258 Dudley Combination Locker Locks 


259 National Super Precision 
Cleaning Method 


260 Molded Fiber Toteline School 
Trays 


261 American Bitumuls Playground 
Surfacing 


262 Gougler Keyless Combination 
Locks 


263 New Method Bound-to-Stay- 
Bound Prebound Books 


264 Fairbanks-Morse Portable 
Generator Packages 


265 Davenport Dav-Son Bulletin 
Board 


266 Gestetner Gestefax Makes 
Mimeo Stencils 


267 Standard Wood Sectional Library 
Shelving 


268 Glenco Refrigerators of 
Stainless Steel 


269 Bil-Jax All-Purpose Scaffolds 
270 Alsto Low Cost Incinerator 
271 Cancer 


NEW PRODUCT REVIEWS 


301 American Seating Detachable 
Tablet Arm 


THE SCHOOL EXECUTIVE 
470 Park Ave. South, New York 16, N. Y. 


information provided there is no charge or obligation. 


201 
222 
243 
264 
314 
409 


202 
223 
244 
265 
315 
410 


203 204 205 207 210 
224 225 226 228 231 
245 246 247 249 252 
266 267 268 270 302 
316 317 318 320 323 
411 412 413 415 


Kent Company Floor Machine 
Kel-Win Self-Seating Faucet 
Lyon Book Storage Shelving 


Edmund Scientific 
Stereo-Microscope 


Glidorama Window Wall Systems 


Brunswick-Balke-Collender 
Stacking Desk 


GBC America Dictating- 
Transcribing Unit 


Haloid XeroX Microfilm Enlarger 
Tolerton Science-Lab Table 


Koch Refrigerators Hot Food 
Cabinets 


Marsh Wall Products Paneling 
Pullman Vacuum Cleaner 


Seal, Inc. Color Transparency 
Process 


Locke Steel Chain Co. 
Power Mower 


Mutual Aids Bulletin Board 
Letters 


Pennington Riding Lawn Mower 
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318 Jack C. Coffey Disc Record 
Library 


319 Haws Electric Water Cooler 
320 Bloomfield Table Condiment Set 
321 Cutler Cold Cathode Fixtures 


322 Visual Aid Materials Bulletin 
Board 


323 Saran Yarns Co. Drapery Fabric 


324 G. H. Tennant Heavy-Duty 
Sweeper 


325 AMF DeWalt Radial-Arm Machine 
326 Fisher Scientific Laboratory Unit 

MANUFACTURERS’ CATALOGS 
410 U. S. Louver Corp. Louvers 


402 Masonite Corp. Masonite Peg- 
Boards 


403 Equipto Steel Drawer Cabinets 
404 Despatch Sterilizing Ovens 


405 Fischer & Porter Laboratory and 
Scientific Glassware 


406 Flexicore Precast Concrete Floor 
and Roof System 


Will Corp. Science Catalog 


Schieber Folding Tables and 
Benches 


Nissen Trampoline Training 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


Manufacturing Chemists’ 
Association Films on Chemistry 


United World Filmstrip Pamphlet 


Armstrong Cork Insulation of 
Pipes 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Kindergarten Film 


Jam Handy Filmstrips on Heat, 
Light and Sound 


Jam Handy Filmstrips on 
Southeast Asia 





NEW ROLLING-FOLDING TABLES 
Demand Fine Tops! They're Naturally! 





YOU’LL FIND MODERN, PRACTICAL DECARLITE Je yo ieioring 
WHEREVER THE CALL IS FO 


with benches, 2800 Bench-to- 


» ( hf | I Fable unit and stationary 1900 


Table with benches. 


eeseeseeeeeeee es 
New Sico portable tables bring new multi-purpose flexibility 
and greater capacity to open school rooms, old or new. Sico 
uses modern Decarlite plastic on top and bench surfaces for 
top beauty, durability and ease of maintenance. Tops are new 
Decar Honey-Comb construction for greater strength and 
lighter-weight portability. More and more school furniture 
manufacturers, like Sico, are using Decarlite and Decar Honey- 


Comb to give you top quality, top performance, top economy! 


aS DECAR MANUFACTURERS COMPLETE TOPS 
DECARLITE \SURFACES SUBDUE LIGHT REFLECTIONS Decar “One Package Top Service” 
Decar manufacturing process finishes tops serves manufacturers with every- 

to a specified light reflectance value that thing from plastic laminate sheets 

eliminates eye strain caused by glare. to complete tops or any stage in 

Decarlite meets or exceeds NEMA speci- between, including new, stronger, 

fications, lighter, lower-cost Lloney-Comb core 


Ask Your FURNITURE SUPPLIER ABOUT DECARLITE TOPS! construction’ 
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Manufacturing: 1322 University Avenue, Middleton, Wisconsin 





Architects for the six new Science Center Buildings, 
University of Georgia; Abreu and Robeson, Aeck & 
Associates, and Toombs Amisano & Wells, Atlanta, 
Ga. General Contractors: Daniels Construction Co., 
Greenville, S. C. and Birmingham, Ala. H. W. Ivey 
Construction Co., Atlanta, Ga. Typical interiors of the 
Physics Building are shown at the left. 





LEGEND 
. Physics Building 
. Mathematics, Geography 
and Geology Building 
. Chemistry Building 
. Biological Sciences Building 
. Animal Sciences Building 
. Food Technology Building 


NEW UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA SCIENCE CENTER 
is being completely equipped with KEWAUNEE-TECHNICAL 
LABORATORY FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT 


Working in the closest cooperation with the three 
Atlanta architectural firms and University officiais, it 
was possible to plan for several economics resulting 
in impressive savings. This coordinated approach to 
integral building of science facilities well typifies the 
State of Georgia's forward approach to better edu- 
cation and modern living to better serve business 
and industry ~ 


You'll find this 

Book Most Useful! 

Write for your free 
copy of > 
Catalog 57 


KEWAUNEE 


Mfg. Co., 5031 South Center Street, Adrian, Michigan 


TECHNICAL 


Technical Furniture inc., 3005 W. Front St., Statesville, N. C. 
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